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ARTISTA'S 3O opaque colors are the product of advanced 
research, formulation and control. Only ARTISTA® powder 
paint maintains the brilliant vibrance of each and every 


color...everytime you use it, alone or intermixed. 1 
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ing this issue 


Robert Squeri reviews tapestry design and shows examples 
of his. students’ work on page 3. Gladys and Wilber Stilwell 
show us how pipe cleaners and other materials may be used 
in making ‘‘mobile-prints,"’ page 7. Edith Brockway gives 
a general review of simple graphics processes on page 11, 
while Roy Wilson describes a screen printing project with 
his sixth graders on page 15. C. D. Gaitskell continues 
his ‘Canadian Humor"’ series with a bow to the manual train- 
ing teacher of yesteryear (?), page 18. There are articles 
on sketching for children, page 19, the use of the library 
for inspiration, page 21, and a number of short articles on 
the woodcut, carving in cheese wax, an abstract approach 
to still life, designing with the duplicating machine, and 
more than a dozen other suggestions for simple techniques 
that may be used creatively. Louise Rago takes us on a 
visit to contemporary sculptor James Rosati, page 33, and 
Howard Collins reviews the work of Albrecht Diirer, master 
engraver, on page 38. Julia Schwartz discusses the teaching 
of techniques versus creative expression, page 47, and 


Alice Baumgarner discusses art room planning on page 51 


Camp Fire Girls Jubilee Art Project A\s part of the golden 
jubilee celebration of the Camp Fire Girls, the three age 
groups conducted an art project over the previous year in 
their various local groups. Results of this activity were 
viewed during the jubilee convention in New York by a group 
of art educators including professors Mildred Fairchild of 
Columbia University and Angiola Churchill of New York 
University, Art Director Olive Riley of the New York City 
Schools, and School Arts Editor Kenneth Winebrenner. This 
committee assisted in selecting representative work which 
will be used on covers of The Camp Fire Girl magazine and 
in other publications, and which will be circulated after 
initial exhibitions at the Hote! Commodore and Prang Studio 
in New York. No specific awards were given since this was 
not a competition in the usual sense. In some communities 
artists and art teachers assisted as consultants while lay 
leaders provided the stimulation in others, with the result 
that there was considerable variety in the work, in subject, 
and in media. Work was original, and the girls had called 
upon their imaginations and memories to picture events and 
activities of special interest to them. While in some cases 
there was evidence of adult concern if not influence, on 
the whole the girls expressed themselves much as we would 
expect children to do anywhere. Some informal suggestions 


were given to Camp Fire leaders for future art activities 


National Committee on Art Education Conference Ohio 
State University will be host to the nineteenth annual confer- 
ence of Committee, March 22-25. See details on page 45 


National Art Education Association Conference A digest of 
the program for the 1961 biennial conference of NAEA was 
given on the organization news page in the January issue 
A pre-conference tour of Florida art and architecture is 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, to be followed by two days 
of pre-conference workshops on April 11 and 12. The major 
convention sessions are scheduled for April 13-15, at the 
Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, Florida. Reservations in? 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts Exhibitions As a memorial 
to Mariska Karasz, forty of her wall hangings are being shown 
at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York, with 
seventy pieces of ceramics by the late Katherine Choy. Ex- 
hibition closes on March 12. Mariska Karasz made creative 
stitchery a real craft. She wrote an article for the June 1955 
issue. Readers visiting New York City should not fail to visit 
this fine new museum adjoining the Museum of Modern Art 
David R. Campbell, president of the American Craftsmen's 
Council, is now director of the museum. Mr. Campbell, who 
has a master's degree in architecture from Harvard, served as 


director of New Hampshire's outstanding crafts program 


Typical of subject matter in the Camp Fire Girls golden 
jubilee art project is Ruth Spear’s version of how three 


Comp Fire Girls have fun. Ruth, eight, is a Blue Bird. 
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A new respect for the crafts has been reflected in 
recent interest in areas such as ceramics, mosaics, 
and stained glass. The author gives ample reasons 
for adding the art of the tapissier to this list. 


Robert Squeri 


TAPESTRY STORY 


The beginnings of cloth making are not definitely known 
Earliest recorders of history in various cultures described 
the art of weaving and spinning as something which the gods 
had taught man. The idea of creating by passing objects 
over and under, one across the other, although one of the 
earliest developments of primitive man, was in existence in 
nature long before the idea occurred to him. The spider in 
the construction of a web; the birds constructing nests— 
illustrate the first development of spinning and weaving 
principles. Primitive man found one of the simplest ways to 
produce a form was to pass grasses, saplings, fibers, reeds and 
similar materials found in his environment, one across the 
other, over and under, until a definite texture was formed 
Weaving became one of the earliest crafts to be practiced 
Necessity was the precursor of an art form which was to 
reach centuries later a uniqueness of expression only to de- 
cline steadily with the coming of modern times 

Authorities place the practice of weaving between 5,000 
and 6,000 years before Christ. Although the exact age is 
not known, we do know that the Stone Age had weaving 
as a handicraft. Weaving is found among the earliest 
recordings of man. Weaving implements found by archae- 
ologists give evidence of man's earliest involvement with 
this craft. The developmental parallelism of this craft as 
found in such divergent cultures as Peru, Egypt, Mexico and 
China lend credence to the belief that weaving was a natural 
outgrowth of primitive man's creative instincts. Simplicity 
and plainness characterize the earliest efforts of primitive 
man Ornamentation came soon after he devised the 
principle of weaving, substantiating Carlyle’s remark about 
decoration being the first spiritual want of man. The design 
and pattern he incorporated into his earliest weaving repre- 
sented religious symbols which acted as both decoration and 
storytelling elements. A\s a result of this natural desire for 


Contemporary ideas find expression through an ancient art. 
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decorativeness and perpetuation of myths and folklore, 
man has unconsciously recorded his history, experience and 
progress from epoch to epoch. This afforded the social 
scientist evidence of high aesthetic value for his study of man. 

The historical study of weaving from about 3000 B.C. is 
more clearly documented. The mores and practices of the 
Egyptians are readily available for study because of the cli- 
mate found in this area and the practices employed by them 
upon the cessation of life. Tombs have revealed actual tools 
used in weaving, fabrics, wall hangings and paintings, de- 
picting upright looms, and weavers that tell us much about the 
people and their use of weaving. The vertical looms depicted 
in Egyptian tomb paintings were also found in India and in 
America. The Zuni and Navajo tribes made use of them, 
giving us another facet of historical parallelism. Today's 
Navajo is still utilizing the techniques used by his fore- 
bears. The earliest piece of linen tapestry in existence is 
dated 1500 B.C. The tombs of Thothmes IV and young 
King “Tut” provided many valuable examples of the high 
degree of skill achieved by the craftsmen of that time. Many 
references are made to this craft in the Bible. Greek legends 
reveal the utilization of weaving by such people as Penelope 
during Ulysses’ long absence; Ovid tells us of Arachne’s 
competition with Athena, the goddess of weaving, and the 
consequences she suffered. 

In the western world evidences of weaving date back to 
the prehistoric. The work of archaeologists has revealed 
the high degree of skill achieved by the Pre-Inca and other 
South American civilizations. Little is known, however, of 
the equipment and methods which produced the exquisite 
Peruvian fabrics we have admired. The American Indian 
demonstrated much ingenuity in his weaving. Primitive and 


crude first attempts soon developed into skillful and inventive 
methods of weaving, which are found in many of the weaving 
techniques still practiced today. 

A major concern (although in the past few years there 
has been a general revival and renewed interest in the crafts) 
has been the minor role accorded tapestry. The hand woven 
fabric has slowly become more popularized as a result of the 
work of the better known designers in both furniture design 
The work of Dorothy Liebes, Jack 
Larson, Anni Albers, Marianne Strengell and others is 
highly sought after and their creativeness and skill have 
helped to bring a new respect for this craft 


and interior design 


A few painters 
have been encouraged to design for the Association Des 
Peintres-Cartonniers De Tapisseries in Paris. The results of 
which, this author has not always been too pleased. The 
visual effect is exciting from a design and color point of view. 
Many of the tapestries tend to look like paintings, rather 
than tapestries. This element did not exist at the time of 
tapestry's highest perfection. A tapissier was an artist with 
whom a loom took the place of an easel, and whose brush 
was a shuttle, and whose color medium was thread instead 
of paints. 

Between 1475 and 1575 the skill displayed by craftsmen 
in ltaly, Flanders, and France reached its highest level. The 
designing was done with the limitations of the material clear- 
ly evident. Perhaps the concern of many younger architects 
to incorporate sculpture, mosaic and crafts such as stain 
glass, richly woven fabrics, enamels, etc., as accessories of 
architecture will facilitate the use and development of the 
unique art of tapestry making once more. The function of 
the tapestry as a utilitarian object is no longer needed be- 


cause of modern heating technology. As decoration which 


Below, ancient techniques were used in a creative way to produce decorative effects for use in a contemporary setting. 
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These experiments show creative use of unusual materials. 


can bring spiritual warmth and contrast to today's architec- 
ture, it offers a wide number of possibilities 

With this background in mind, a group of college art edu- 
cation freshmen, of the author, at the State University College 
of Education at Buffalo, explored the problem of tapestry 
design. The illustrations used in this article and the experi- 
ments employed did not limit the possibilities by strict ad- 
herence to the techniques usually employed in tapestry 
making. Tapestry may be defined as a pictured cloth, woven 
by an artist or a talented craftsman, in which the design is an 
integral part of the fabric, and not an embroidery stitched on 
a basic material. In developing their tapestries, students 
basically utilized the weaving approach; however, embroi- 
dery and applique techniques were employed to enhance the 
tapestry, if the student felt this would, in the finished product, 
become an integral part of the whole tapestry design 

The looms on which tapestries are made have been known 
as long as the history of man is known. In preparation for 
this activity study was made of the development of the loom, 
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a brief history of weaving as an art form, the utilization of 
materials (from the early use of grasses and hair from such 
animals as the buHalo, rabbit and opossum) to the utilization 
of fibers which have been the work of man and chemistry in 
the twentieth century. Students were encouraged to explore, 
invent, substitute and develop the simplest loom construc- 
tions and to use the same searching and probing in the selec- 
tion of materials and the execution of their tapestry. The 
only limitation set was that the tenture (a piece of tapestry) 
be designed for use in a contemporary setting 

Sizes were kept smaller than one would imagine a 
The actual 
tapestries would in eHect be considered studies from which 
larger versions could be made. Problem solving for this 
activity varied from student to student. Some students de- 
veloped cartoons from which the tapestry was woven with the 
design being followed rather religiously; others allowed the 


tapestry to be in scale because of the time factor 


materials selected and the combining of various materials to 
act as the precipitating factors in the development of the 
design. Others were more influenced by the textural aspects 
of the materials they selected. Regardless of the approach 
used, each student was a chef d’atelier, an artist weaver, who 
performed all processes himself. This contrasted with the 
former practices of the Middle Age Guilds where various 
skills of weaving were performed by many men before the 
product became a reality. Materials for the most part were 
common fibers which students collected 


Dyeing became an interesting adjunct to the project in 


order to achieve richer color variations and subtleties. The 





more inventive students included leather, paper, wood, 
plastic, wire, rubber and other unusual synthetic materials 
One student used only wire products in his tapestry. Several 
students designed their tapestries with negative areas left 
unwoven adding much interest to the product. In some 
instances different materials and weaves were employed 
behind the unwoven top layer. This resulted in the tapestry 
being on different levels. The idea opens up many new 
possibilities in the area of contemporary tapestry making. 


The Navajo woman also left a break or negative area in her 





Embroidery and applique techniques can be added to the basic weaving approach and become an integral part of the design. 


design when weaving blankets. Here the intent was one of 
superstition. The evil spirit needed a place through which to 
escape in order that her work not be damaged. 

Those students who did not choose to explore materials 
other than those generally considered orthodox to the craft 
developed tapestries which had beauty of design and this 
was the dynamic which functioned here. Form-color rela- 
tionships in the art of tapestry are sine qua non. The fiber 
simultaneously becomes the form and color. In developing 
a subject, color functions as form in the warp and welt 
lt is the color of the fiber which creates the form. Imitation 
and enlargement of a picture cannot be considered as good 


tenture design. In order to be considered good the weaver 
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must by his skillfulness so inter-relate all elements that they 
transcend the objectives of the artist. 

The decorative arts have been relegated a position of 
minor importance during this century. A paradox has de- 
veloped, however, in that the past twenty-five years has wit- 
Evident rebirth 
has been seen in such crafts as ceramics, stained glass and 
mosaics. Will the métier (crafts) of the tapissiers (weavers) 
soon be added to this craft renaissance ? 


nessed a revival and a new respect for crafts 


Dr. Robert Squeri is professor of art education, New York 
State College of Education, Buffalo. The work shown is by 
freshman students preparing to be our future art teachers. 








Gladys F. Stilwell and Wilber M. Stilwell 


The unique flexibility of ‘mobile-printing’ makes possible 
a new and broader concept of printing and what it can 
The authors’ 
aim in originating mobile-printing was fo invent a printing 


contribute to the enrichment of art education. 


process that would encourage a high degree of creative 
imagination, freedom of expression, and plasticity in design 
Mobile-printing's simplicity, its ease and speed, and the 
enthusiasm students maintain through every step of this 
creative process make it a classroom favorite. It occupies 
much the same position in relation to other printing processes 
that fingerpainting does to the traditional forms of painting 
As in fingerpainting, tactile and visual senses are actively 
used at all times. During the past two years of testing and 
experimenting, mobile-printing has been used successfully 
in all of the grades, in one-room country schools and in 
city schools, under the guidance of both classroom teachers 
and art teachers, and in highschool and college art courses 

The materials needed for basic mobile-printing are cheap 
and easily obtained, or are already on hand. They are 
pipe cleaners; any water-soluble, school-quality colors, such 
as dry tempera colors, liquid tempera colors, or transparent 
water colors in cakes or tubes; wax paper; printing paper 
(any paper is suitable typing paper, drawing paper, 
manila paper, construction paper, etc.) water pans; water; 
water color brushes; newspapers to protect the table or desk 
tops; paper toweling or clean up cloths. The mobile-printing 
process is easily understood and can be demonstrated with 
little preliminary classroom preparation Students grasp 
it quickly and because the materials used are few and 
easily controlled there are no major clean-up problems at 
the end of the class period 

Pipe cleaners have three qualities which make them ideal 


They can be bent 


easily to a desired shape, which they will retain, and they 


for use in the mobile-printing process 


can absorb wet water color, and transfer it to a receptive 
surface. A\s an introductory experiment with the mechanics 
of the mobile-printing process, a pipe cleaner could be bent 
to form a triangle with the two approximately equa! longer 
The shorter side 
The second 


step is to put liquid color, a pool about four inches in 


sides being on the pipe cleaner's ends 
must be kept straight—no bends or curves 
diameter, on a piece of wax paper. This color is the 
“printing ink’’, and the piece of wax paper is the “ink slab.”’ 


lf a transparent water color is used, some flour or starch 


which is simple and flexible as well as economical. 


MOBILE-PRINTING WITH PIPE CLEANERS 
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Children are continually fascinated by the creative 
possibilities of various printing processes. Here 


is a unique approach to printing in the classroom 
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mixed with it will give it “body comparable to that of a 
liquid tempera color, and will make it a better printing ink 








The third step is to bring together and hold the two long 











sides of the pipe cleaner between the first two fingers and 
thumb of the right hand so that the shorter middle section 
points downward The shorter 
middle section ts the printing surface and 1s dipped in the 








This is the ‘‘printing plate.”’ 








“printing ink’. Ie is then pressed down on the printing paper 
Since the shorter middle 


section carrying the ‘‘printing ink'’ is the only part of the 





to make the printed impression 











pipe cleaner to touch the paper, the resulting print on the 
How much color should be picked 
up by the printing surface of the pipe cleaner and how much 





paper is a straight line 











pressure is desirable in making a print can be determined 





by experiment and by the requirements of the artist's design 





Almost any shape ranging from a simple straight or curved 





line to more intricate abstract and representational shapes 


can be swiftly formed and printed. A\lll of the letters of 











the alphabet can be formed from short or long pipe cleaners 





When necessary, two pipe cleaners can be tied together 
with thread or held with a thin rubber band at the meeting of 




















This five-year-old is printing her design by dipping the 
formed pipe cleaners in color and stamping it on the paper. 







































































ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MELFEN AND WILLIAM STRASBURG, COURTESY OF STATE UNIVERSITY © 
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Left, this young printer formed her design out of a pipe cleaner attached to a paraffin block. She has dipped the block 
in a shallow dish of water color and is stamping the design on her printing paper. 
attached to a light cardboard tube which has been covered with wax paper. 


two of the letter’s forms. A good example is the letter X 
which is best made by tying two angles together at their 
contact point rather than crossing and tying the two straight 
pipe cleaners. Younger students find it easier to form a 
design in the pipe cleaner so all parts of it will touch and 
print on a flat surface if it is kept flat on the desk while 
being shaped. In mobile-printing the student is drawing a 
two-dimensional shape in the pipe cleaner whereas in ‘‘Pipe- 
cleaner Sculpture" he is modelling three-dimensional forms. In 
making the various shapes to be used in printing, the student 
must plan to reserve some length of the pipe cleaner at each 
end for use as “handles’’. If the design requires most of 
the pipe cleaner's length, the two handles can be quite short 
and held separately, one in each hand by the thumb and fore- 
finger. One mechanical advantage of mobile-printing is 
the ease with which the printing surface of the formed pipe 
cleaner can be shaped to that of a cylinder or other three- 
dimensional surface by pressing it firmly against that surface 
This characteristic makes it possible to print the same design 
on a number of identical shapes, such as cylindrical boxes. 

This three-dimensional printing surface cannot be inked 
on a flat inking slab. Enough “ink’’ (tempera color) must 
be placed in a container to cover the entire printing surface 
of the pipe cleaner when it is dipped or rocked in the color. 
Occasionally some part of the pipe cleaner's printing sur- 
face will not form snugly against the surface shape it is to 
print on. The pointed wooden end of a brush, a toothpick, 
or a finger, or a block of wood, plastic, clay or paraffin, 
must then be pressed against the irregular part each time 
a print is made. Multicolor designs are printed by forming 
each color's shape with a separate pipe cleaner and printing 
each color in turn. Unless the resulting efect is wanted, 
care must be taken not to print one color over the other until 
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Right, here is a pipe cleaner design 
This resists water-soluble paint touching it. 


the first color is dry. Otherwise the second pipe cleaner will 
pick up some of the wet color printed by the first pipe cleaner 
Some of the renegade color then will appear in the next 
print in the wrong place, or else it will dirty the color reser- 
voir of the second pipe cleaner at the next re-inking. Too, 
the second pipe cleaner must not be in contact with the 
paper's surface any longer than necessary or it will moisten 
and pick up some of the first color even though the first 
color was dry before the second color was printed over it 

Beautiful and unusual color effects can be obtained by 
printing designs on colored papers or other receptive ma- 
terials and surfaces. The printing colors should be tempera 
or poster colors of good opacity if rich contrasts are de- 
sired. Unusual effects are possible when two printing 
processes are used to print one design. For example, the 
flat areas of the design might be printed by the potato 
printing process, and the linear parts of the design printed 
by the mobile-printing process. A variation of the mobile- 
printing process is the “‘slurred mobile-print."’ The inked 
printing surface of the pipe cleaner is placed on the printing 
paper to make a clean impression and during contact with 
the paper is moved, usually with a light touch, in the di- 
rection or directions desired, and as far as desired, to give 
a ‘‘slurred’’ effect where it has brushed across the paper 

The unique flexibility of mobile-printing is best identi- 
fied in the variation we call “‘flexi-form mobile printing.”’ 
“Flexi-form"’ printing is possible because the pipe cleaner 
wire has a certain amount of “‘spring”’ in it as well as the 
ability to hold the shape in which it is bent. The design 
formed in the wire can be varied from print to print by ex- 
erting a slight contracting or expanding pressure on the 
“handles” so that the wire gives within the limit of its 


“spring.”’ This quality can be used to vary somewhat the 





printing surface shape from print to print, or it can be used 
to produce a ‘“‘slurred’’ effect in each print. If greater 
variation is wanted from print to print in the wire's printing 
surface shape it can be had by bending the wire beyond 
the limit of its “spring.” In this case the wire again would 
have to be bent back to its original shape if it were wanted 
later. Interesting effects can be obtained by allowing the 
printing ink to dry in the pipe cleaner and then pressing it 
against wet paper to make a print. Printing wet color onto 
wet paper also produces attractive prints 

One variation on mobile-printing places it somewhat in 
the ‘‘frozen-form"™ category of conventional printing proc 
As the design is being formed, short and very 
narrow V shapes are bent into the wire at strategic points 
and pushed into the flat surface of a paraffin or plastic 
clay block to hold the wire against the block. If the paraffin 
is too firm, a nail or pointed wooden end of a brush will 
make a starting hole so the wire’s V shapes can be pushed 


esses 


in. The wire does not need to lie perfectly snug against 
the block because the pressure of the block as it is pressed 
down against the printing paper will cause all parts of the 
wire to touch the paper and print. In this variation, if 
curved printing plates are desired for printing designs on a 
cylindrical box, warm paraffin blocks can be pressed against 
the cylindrical surface and under steady, slow pressure will 
gradually assume the curved shape of the box 
the block should not extend more than about '/4 of the way 


However, 


around the curved box's circumference, or during printing, 
the printed impression made on the box will be slurred 
After the paraffin block is curved to the desired shape, the 


pipe cleaner design can be fastened into the inside surface 
of the paraffin block by the method previously described 
Plastic clay may be substituted for paraffin 

If dipping the printing plate in a color reservoir does 
not work satisfactorily for some students, color can be 
applied directly with a brush. Making, designing, and 
printing a cylindrical printing roller is one of the more 
fascinating forms of mobile-printing. The pipe cleaners are 
attached to a thin cardboard tube such as holds a roll of 
transparent wax paper or other household rolls of paper 
Long tubes can be cut with a fine toothed saw to about four 
and one-half inches or more in length, a convenient size 
for using two or three pipe cleaners to form a design on one 
tube. A tube is strong enough to hold its shape satisfac- 
torily, and yet is flexible enough to bend when a pipe 
cleaner needs to be formed snugly to the cylindrical shape 
The tubes are not waterproof, but this is not a handicap if 
the design is going to be printed only a few times. Tubes 
can be somewhat waterproofed in several easy ways. A 
coat of wax crayon or paraffin can be rubbed over the 
outer surface of the tube. Better waterproofing can be had 
by wrapping two layers of transparent wax paper around 
the tube and tucking the surplus ends of wax paper into 
each end of the tube 
the tube 


of the tube can be sealed with a strip of cellophane tape 


The wax paper also helps to strengthen 
The free outer wax paper edge running the length 


The pipe cleaner that will form the design to be printed 1s 
shaped and attached to the tube by punching nail holes in 
the tube at strategic points. A nail about one-eighth of an 


inch in diameter and two and one-half inches long is good 


Below, left, this version of mobile-printing shows an example of printing on a curved surface. The paraffin block was shaped 


to the curve of the cylinder before attaching the pipe-cleaner design. 


The color does not adhere to the paraffin. The 


design at the right is being printed with a paraffin roller inked with mixture of liquid tempera color and detergent. 





The authors used bare stovepipe wire in this experiment. 


Pipe-cleaner V shapes are inserted in the nail holes and 
clinched on the inside of the cardboard cylinder with the 
fingers to make a firm joint. The pipe-cleaner design must 
also protect the cardboard cylinder from touching the ink 
in much the same manner roller bearings protect an auto 
axle from coming in direct contact with its wheel. So even 
an impromptu pipe-cleaner design should be planned to 
balance across the long surface of the cylinder as well as 
around the circumference. An example of a poor struc- 
tural design would be a pipe cleaner wrapped around the 
center circumference of the tube. It would tip easily to 
either side and pick up ink directly on the roller. Another 
poor structural design would be one that had a straight 
length of pipe cleaner attached parallel to the roller's axis 
All the roller's area except a small amount adjoining this 
straight length of pipe cleaner would come in direct contact 
with the ink and smudge the picked-up ink onto the printing 
paper. 

Since the cylinder will be revolved during printing by 
the first finger of each hand turning it, about three-fourths 
of an inch margin on both outer edges should be left free 
of pipe-cleaner design so the fingers will not get in the ink 
as they roll the tube over ink and paper. The completed 
roller design is inked by rolling it back and forth on the 
ink slab until the pipe-cleaner design is well covered with 
ink. Any rigid, smooth surface such as a cookie tin makes 
a good ink slab. To make a print the roller is placed on 
the printing paper and rather slowly rolled once in one 


direction over the printing paper to transfer the design to 
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the printing paper. The pipe cleaners absorb enough ink 
to print a number of designs before re-inking is necessary 
Some detergent should be mixed with the ink so it will 
spread evenly on the cookie tin, wax paper, or whatever 
material is suggested for use as an ink slab in the several 
variations of mobile-printing 

In another variation, a cylindrical printing roller is made 
by warming paraffin in a cylindrical tin can until the paraf- 
fin melts and forms to the tin can’s shape. A length of 
doweling is pushed through the paraffin while it is still 
warm in the can to form handles similar to those on a rolling 
pin. This completes the roller. When it is cool and removed 
from the can, the handle that does not project should be 
pushed on through. The paraffin shape can be removed 
easily from the can if the can is dipped in hot water just 
long enough to loosen it from the can. Or a can opener 
will remove the bottom of the can so the paraffin shape can 
be pushed out. Paraffin is flammable and the can contain- 
ing it should be heated in another larger pan of water, 
never directly over an open flame. The pipe-cleaner designs 
can be fastened into the paraffin roller in the way previous- 
ly described. To make a print, roll the roller with the pipe- 
cleaner design fixed in place over the printing ink, and 
then roll it on the printing paper 

Plastic clay can be substituted for paraffin, and without 
the use of heat, to make a printing roller. The plastic clay 
is built and shaped around the wooden dowel and then 
rolled lightly on a smooth surface covered with wax paper 
to further shape it into a satisfactory cylinder. The pipe 
cleaners are fastened into the plastic clay in the same 
manner as for the paraffin roller shapes. However, the V 
shapes made in the pipe cleaner to be pushed into the 
plastic clay roller should be somewhat longer than for the 
paraffin. If the room temperature is high the plastic clay 
may be too soft to use efficiently 

If this form of relief printing is used for multicolor 
printing, the printing plates will have to be placed in 
“register just as in other forms of multicolor printing. 
Almost any surface, rough or smooth, to which the printing 
ink will adhere makes a good surface on which to print 

Other paints including oil paints and casein paints 
make excellent printing inks for older students to use. Some 
surtaces that resist water colors make good printing surfaces 
if some soap or detergent or starch is mixed with the water 
colors to make them adhere. Embossed prints can be made 
if flour or starch is mixed with the colors. Many kinds 
of wire can be substituted for pipe cleaners. Some kinds of 
wire that will not work with water-based paints work well 
with oil paints. Experimenting with the technical and 
creative possibilities of mobile-printing will open up an 
intriguing field for artistic expression, and bring new vision 


of what printing can be. And students of all ages enjoy it 


Gladys Stilwell is an artist and “idea woman” according to 
her husband, Wilber Stilwell, who heads the art department 
at the University of South Dakota. 


Future rights reserved. 





Constant experimentation and search for new ways 
to approach print making in the schools have given 
us a rich variety of processes to draw upon. Here 
are a few of the many approaches that are possible. 


Edith Brockway 


THE ENDLESS WAYS 
OF MAKING PRINTS 


Interesting effects can be achieved by rolling the brayer 
over organic forms, above (2), or over stencil shapes as 
shown below (3). This can be repeated as often as desired. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY AUTHOR 


Above (1), a brayer is used to ink a carved linoleum block. 


Looking for a diferent approach for print making? Perhaps 
some of these ideas will stimulate your creativity into un- 
tried approaches to the age-old art of making colorful and 
Carved blocks of wood 
and linoleum, etched and scratched metals, oil paint and 
water on glass, silk screens, lithograph crayon on stone, a 
string in paint, an inked green leaf or palm of the hand, all 
these and many other combinations contribute to elementary 
and advanced print making. A\s long as there are those who 
love to work with art mediums, who try new techniques 
with everyday materials, there will be a never ending pro- 
cession of the reproductions of art forms. 

Using the Broyer in Print Making—{1) One of the 
more common uses of the brayer in print making is to roll 
printer's ink across the face of a carved surface. Knives, 
chisels and linoleum tools are used to cut the lines in wood, 
plaster and linoleum 


fascinating impressions on paper 


More than one color can be used, 
one over the other, on paper, cardboard or textiles to 
achieve different effects. Negative or positive prints can 
be determined by the manner in which the block is carved 

(2) Here a brayer is used to roll printer's ink over a 
green grape vine, before and alter its surface has been 
inked. This gives a veined impression on the paper which 
can be repeated or added to with other motifs 

(3) After a sheet of paper has already been impressioned 
with a combination of water-color paints and glycerin, 
and dried, it is decorated with solid shapes with the use of 
a stencil. Printer's ink is rolled over the stencil with a brayer, 
leaving the shape on the print as many times as the artist 
feels necessary, to complete the over-all design as at left. 
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(4) Two colors are being imposed upon the other in 
this print. A linoleum block was used for making the fish 
design, rolled with printer's ink with a brayer and the design 
repeated over and over to make a pattern. 


Above (4), more than one color can be used when desired. 


The textural material under the paper shows here, above (5). 


Left (6), paper was crumpled to give a textural effect. 


(5) Spiny backed weeds, dried leaves, textured ma- 
terials, and paper make interesting backgrounds for making 
prints Here the brayer is rolled in printer's ink, the paper 
is placed on top of the weed, and then rolled with a firm 
hand Combinations of textures can be developed in one 
print using diferent materials 

(6) Here a design is blocked onto a paper which has 
been covered with melted wax and crumpled to give tex 
tural effects 

(7) Several block print designs go together here to 
make a pattern for a larger piece. This can be combined 
on textured paper, muslin, organdy or other hard surfaced 
material 

(8) In this abstract pattern, string, a brayer, and stencils 
have been used to give this interesting effect with printing 
ink. Color and design have been rolled on the other and 
repeated, combining impression and expression 

Making Prints from Flat Surfaces—(9) A square of 
glass or sheet of aluminum is the basis for a wide variety of 
print making possibilities. A\s illustrated, the glass can be 
covered with tempera paint, then overlaid with paper shapes, 


On this is pressed absorb- 


ent paper and a picture is transferred from glass to paper 


string, netting, leaves or flowers 





Above (7), several different block prints are combined. Above (8), string, stencils and other materials used here. 











Above, two versions of printing from a flat surface can be (10) Here the tempera paint is laid directly on the 


seen. Left (9), shows design materials being placed on an glass in a design. Variations include a mixture of water 
inked surface. Direct painting method is shown, right (10). color and glycerin, enamel paint with liquid starch, vaseline. 
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and powdered tempera. The paper is smoothed over and 
captures these combinations. 

(11) As the paper is pulled from the glass the thrill of 
print making is felt, for the end results are always a surprise, 
often frustrating, but stimulating. 

Imprints with Materials—(12) Boxes, bits of machinery, 
sponges, spools, cabbages, potatoes, string, textured fab- 
rics and papers, are tools for print making. Here the 
definite pattern of a cabbage cut in two can be repeated 
over and over and used with other forms in designs. 

(13) Potatoes can be cut into a definite shape with a 
flat surface. This shape can be inked with more than one 
color and repeated and overlaid, making designed prints. 


Each print is filled with unexpected surprises, below (11). 





Above (13), potato printing is an old favorite of children. 


(14) The end of a small carton, the edge of a box— 
when painted and pressed against paper—make design. 
String, rope or yarn glued to an oatmeal carton can be 
rolled through paint or ink for repeated or single impressions. 


Edith Brockway, writer and photographer, writes frequently 
on art education; articles appear often in School Arts. 


Below (14), rope glued to an oatmeal carton is used here. 








Young learners seldom have an opportunity to work 
with one art medium or process for a long period 
of time. Here is what one group of sixth graders 
accomplished by pursuing screen printing in depth. 


Roy R. Wilson, Jr. 


From designs on covers for the PTA yearbook in September 
to skirts and shirts printed in May we reached the end of the 
school year, but still screen printing projects continued 
throughout the summer: (1) a group of girls needed posters to 
advertise a pet show in the city park; (2) a boy wanted new 
bedroom curtains and so did one of the girls; (3) another 
girl printed a second skirt; (4) one girl planned an original 
shirt for Father's Day; (5) one boy wanted enough material 
to make matching skirt and shirt for his parents (6) and 
late in the summer one girl printed a yard of material to 
set aside for an apron in her seventh grade sewing class 
Screen printing is practical for elementary children. This 
description of our sixth grades activities in this area may 


give you the extra ‘‘push"’ to try it with your own children 


Teacher and student are wearing shirts screened in class. 


Screen printing in the sixth grade 


We started our first screen printing activity by construct- 
ing wooden frames for the screens. Four pieces of wood 
(in this case), each nine inches by one and one-half inches 
by three-fourths inch, were nailed together for each screen 
Organdy was stretched across each completed frame and 
stapled along each side. The children cut out interesting 
designs from white butcher paper as stencils for printing. 
Powdered tempera mixed with water was used for printing 
on paper. We added a few soapflakes and a drop or so 
of glycerin to the paint. A consistency similar to coffee 
cream was most successful in printing. (The added glycerin 
helped to keep the screen from clogging.) The stencil was 
placed on a piece of colored construction paper, and the 
screen was then placed on top. The children spooned 
paint into the screen and used a small piece of masonite as 


a squeegee to put the paint across the screen. This produced 


Right, sixth graders did the high quality work shown here. 
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the initial print and adhered the stencil to the screen for 
subsequent printings. These prints later served as covers 
for programs used by the PTA, a local music club, and 
later the school's Christmas assembly 

Just before Christmas we purchased bleached flour sacks 


(five for one dollar), enough to allow each child an opportu- 
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Above, children building and preparing their own screens. 


After carefully spooning the paint into the screen, above, 
pull the squeegee evenly and firmly across screen, below. 


nity to print one towel asa gift We needed a textile paint so 
that the towels could be laundered. For this we secured 
a commercial water-soluble textile paint. This is a paint 
for fabrics but one that permits the hands, tools, and screen 
to be cleaned with water. Once again we cut designs from 
butcher paper. Our procedure remained the same as with 
the paper printing with this exception: we stapled the towel 
securely to a fiber board, four feet by eight feet, which 
covered a work table. Although our earlier experiences 
varied in their successes, every child was successful this time 
When | suggested printing a yard of material as an ad- 
Children brought ma- 


terial suitable for luncheon cloths, such as Indianhead 


The finished, printed cloths were used in many ways 


ditional gift, all expressed interest 


Parents 
told of making place mats, aprons, and the mother of one 
student sparked his day when on their sofa she set out 
several pillows covered with his material 

Late in the winter we used regular textile paint, made 
permanent screens, and printed enough material for a gar 
ment, shirts for the boys and skirts for the girls. The children 
gave considerable time to planning their designs, experi- 
menting at home and at school. Because we were going 
to make permanent screens, the final design for each child 
had then to be traced onto a double-layered material 
called nu-film By setting the design under the nu-film it 
showed through easily for tracing. The design was traced 
with a twenty-five cent stencil knife, manipulating it with 
little or no pressure. After tracing, the top layer of nu-film 
within the design, was removed, exposing the backing paper 

The organdy for each frame was cut larger than the 
frame, thus providing an edge to pull for tightening. For 
the best printing results the organdy screen had to be 
tightly stretched over the frame. We wet the organdy and 
stapled if securely to each frame, beginning at the center of 
one side and working out to the ends. The organdy was 
pulled tight and stapled to the opposite side in the same 
manner and the remaining two sides were similarly stapled 
Before each stapling the organdy was pulled taut to prevent 
any slack. When the wet organdy dried we put the nu-film 
design on the screen in the following manner: (1) Nu-film 
set down with backing paper touching table surface. (2) 
(3) Nu-film 
adhering liquid used by applying rapidly to screen with 
a cloth to small areas cit a time 


ately with dry cloth 


Screen placed on top of nu-film design 


Each area wiped immedi- 
(4) Screen turned over and backing 
paper removed (stencil knife used as needed to release 
backing paper) 

A thin mixture of wood glue and water was applied 
with the fingers to all the organdy not covered by the nu-film 
This helped tighten the screen as a fight screen is essential 
for a successful print. The screen needed ‘blocking out’’ 
in order to assure no paint leaking through the organdy in 
the area surrounding the nu-film design. A common pro- 


We found 


The tape also made 


cedure is to cover this area with clear lacquer 
it quicker to use wicle masking tape 


the frame edges look neater. The various fabrics had been 
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The fabric was 
stapled securely to a fiber board placed on a work table 
We used a regular window washing squeegee this time 


washed and pressed before the printing 


We printed in the same manner as our Christmas project 
After the material dried for one day it was sent home. To 
set the paint permanently in the cloth, eithe: of the following 
steps was suggested: (1) Press reverse side of cloth with 
a very hot iron. (2) Hang material in direct sunlight for 
one full day. In either case the material should not be 
washed for at least two weeks after the printing 

While mothers, aunts, and friends were busy sewing, our 
Each child printed sheets 
of stationery and envelopes to be wrapped in a commercial 


We used a 


commercial silk screen ink especially intended for paper 


sixth grade did its final project 
plastic wrap and given as Mother's Day gifts 
printing. On the last Friday of the school year our room 
held a pot luck supper for the parents. Special feature: the 
children wore, for the first time, their screen printed clothes 
Even the teacher wore his, a design chosen by class vote 
We made quite an impression on each other! 

In the next paragraph is a list of materials you will 
But first, the 


items most necessary are: a desire to learn through trying 


need to carry on screen printing projects 


something new (this is for the teacher) a willingness to 
try again (this is for you, teacher, also); plenty of thought 
by each child in creating designs, this should remain a 
creative experience, not a how-to-do-it activity. My group 
They 


stopped teachers in the hall to examine their commercially 


of sixth graders became ‘“‘silk'’ screen conscious 


printed clothes; the children reecognized clothes of their 


own that had been commercially silk screened; and when 
we had a visitation day at the junior high school, several 
children pointed out that the cover of the program had 
been silk screened. Surely a lasting interest and appreci 
ation have developed in this group of children. | hope you 
will try screen printing with your children 

Materials for 


printing Powdered tempera, soap 


flakes, one or two drops of glycerin Tongue depressors 
for scooping paint Four pieces of wood nine inches by 
one and a half inches by three-fourths inch make a good 
beginner's frame Organdy to cover frames. Masonite 
pieces about four inches by three inches for squeegees 


(should be 


Butcher paper for stencils 


rounded on one edge with sandpaper) 


Masking tape Construction 
or poster paper. Optional: commercial silk screen ink in 
In addition, for printing on fabric—com 
(Though we used req 
ular textile paint for one project if is not necessary, and it 
Nu-film 
and adhering liquid (again, this would not be necessary 


unless you desire permanent screens) 


various colors 


mercial water-soluble textile paint 
is much more difficult to clean up afterwards) 


Stencil knives and 
wood glue, if you use nu film A real rubber squeegee is 


optional, but very nice to have where budgets will allow 


Roy R. Wilson, Jr. is assistant professor at the Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 
He is currently on an educational leave of absence from 
his position as sixth grade teacher at the campus school 


These sixth graders, discussing new books in the library, are wearing clothes made of material screened in the classroom. 





CANADIAN HUMOR 


SCHOOL ARTS “EASYFILE” MARCe 1961 


The merging of the fine and useful can result in 
qualitative and creative statements. Our Canadian 
humorist aims his wit at a common situation which 
reflects a complete misunderstanding of this idea. 


HOW TO BE CREATIVE 
YET PRACTICAL 


Cadwell O'Gimlet is a manual training teacher, but he often 
calls in at the art room to look around. A\s his eyes roam 
from paintings to mobiles, puppets to murals, he invariably 
gets that look on his face. | hate Cadwell, because he knows, 
and | know that he comes not to praise, but to blame. He 
invariably makes me feel unnecessary and insignificant 
“Well, 
well,"’ he starts patronizingly, “how are all the little artists 
today?” 


forced to say—as if | could ignore them. 


Only yesterday he paid one of his typical visits 


“Il see you have brought some samples,” | am 
‘Oh, sure. Just 
something new | dreamed up for the kids to make,” he 
continues ofhandedly. ‘‘What is it?’’ | am maneuvered 
" Just a little 
old combination whisk-and-scissors-holder,”’ he declares 
“It looks rather like a bird,” | hesitate. ‘‘Sure it looks like 
one. See how the scissors make the beak and the whisk 
forms the tail. Pretty cute, eh?" he chortles 
head. 


“And, boy, look at this new creation,” he gloats. ‘It's 


to inquire, secretly beginning to feel awed. 


| hang my 


a prehistoric monster,"’ | say unintelligently. “Maybe it's 
that to you artists,"’ he replies. ‘But it's really a com- 
bination tie-rack-and-pipe-holder. Really new creation.” 
*‘What happened to the project that looks like a pump, but 
is actually a table lamp?” | ask. “‘Oh, we gave up that 


old thing after | designed the plywood woodpecker with the 


Design A, above, shows a combination scissors-holder-and- 
whisk-rack which could also be used as a door-knocker if 
modified. Design B, below, is a combination pipe-rack-and- 
tie-holder. This could be converted to a handy door-prop. 


hole in its head that really knocks on the door. What a 
dandy door-knocker-and-flower-pot-holder,”’ he boasts 
“And what about that model alligator that cracks nuts?” 
lask. ‘Hey, you're forgetting that the little old alligator 
is also a potato-peeler-and-carrot-scraper,’’ he brags. ‘‘And 
the duck-billed platypus .. . ?"’ “You mean my sock- 
holder-and-needle-case,"’ he beams. ‘‘And the finned-tail 
. ?”" “That's my lid-lifter-and-sardine-holder,”’ 
“And the web-footed wambat 2” “My 
foot-scraper-and-egg-beater,”’ he cries 


Now he's jumping with enthusiasm 


marlin . . 


he sings. 


“But look at my 
“My masterpiece!" ‘‘Why it's 
a ship's wheel!” | gasp. ‘Look closer,”’ he chants ‘‘and you 
find a hygrometer-chronometer-humidifier- 
compass-and-footwarmer. 


latest creation,” he yells 


combination 
Boy, oh boy, when will you art 
guys ever learn to be really creative and practical?” 
Cadwell makes me mad. But you have to admit it; he is 
terribly creative and practical. 


C. D. Gaitskell is director of art, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. He was recently elected INSEA president. 
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Observe a group of children sketching each other and you 
will hear exclamations of amazement when they see them- 
selves from different views, many for the first time. We 
normally see ourselves full-face; but others see us moving 
about, happy or sad, slumping in our seats, dancing gaily, 
or falling to the gym floor tired and breathing heavily 
Children notice these things about each other. Given the 
opportunity to draw or paint people, they often show great 
insight. Many, however, feel that they don't know what 
they look like when asked to draw themselves! We have a 
mirror in our art room. It is always on the wall; one child 


used it ‘‘just to check"’ the color of his eyes. Another was so 


engrossed in his painting that he wiped the paint end of his | ae Me 


WHEN CHILDREN SKETCH THEMSELVES 





brush on his face and wanted to “take a look at what's so 
funny'’ when those around him chuckled. One boy made 
faces at the mirror to ‘‘set the mood" for his self-portrait 
Given no specific person to paint other than someone 
doing ‘something | like,"’ a child will show you how easily he 
can portray a variety of feelings or actions. For the one who 
says ‘‘l can't’ there is the ‘‘get into the position yourself” 
answer that immediately gets him into the mood. Some- 
times he might ask another child to pose for him so he can 
see exactly what 1s happening —and there is always the mirror 
where he can study himself in action. Since many children 
paint themselves full face as they know themselves, seeing the 
sketches of others, as well as drawing on their own, helps 
them to see and understand the structure of the face and the 
body in general. Individual studies should be followed up, 
especially with the older children, by observing and sketching 


groups in action. One excellent way of doing this is to 








A girl jumping rope, top; a boy about to hit a baseball, 
center; and a seven-year-old girl flying a new kite, left. 
Each is a personal statement by a child about his world. 


Pearl Greenberg 


Through the ages artists have turned to the human 






figure as a source of inspiration and knowledge. 
Children of all ages can come to know themselves 
better through sensitive study of the human form. 
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Above, this fresh and direct expression shows a thirteen- 
year-old’s concept of herself and her best beau walking 
arm-in-arm. The idea is communicated clearly and simply. 


visit classrooms where two or three can sketch or paint with- 
out disturbing the young children as they continue to work 
Another time they can observe these same children on the 
playground where they are extremely active 

Seventh- and eighth-graders studied each other during 
ballet class; from this they developed charcoal sketches of 
the dancers as well as some of the observers. A large mural 
resulted from this experience, showing a group of dancers in 
typical poses, and it was presented to the dancing teacher 
as a surprise. These same children painted themselves in 
interesting situations. One thirteen-year-old showed herself 
and her beau walking arm-in-arm. Others depicted them 
selves in the role of adults and doing some of the surprising 
things we adults do, as viewed in the eyes of thirteen-year 
olds. Occasionally | pose for the children; this points up 
how different | look to each one, and it is easy to follow this 
with others taking turns posing. Our aim which everyone in 
the group is aware of is not for a photographic likeness, 
but to observe the combination of lines, forms, textures, that 
help to make us look the way we do! 


Pearl Greenberg is art specialist and assistant director 
of the Downtown Community School, New York. Her ideas 
have appeared previously in School Arts. Her current article 
shows that children of all ages can find fresh inspiration 
for artistic action through observation of the human form. 
The illustrations show how our concepts of ‘‘self’’ change. 


Below, a group of eighth graders worked together to create and develop this mural depicting dancers in the ballet class. 
The economical pictorio! construction of simple shapes gives added esthetic impact to the movement of the young dancers. 





DIVISION OF ViswAL Ex ATION, SCHO DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Above, a library display of handcrafts at Abraham Lincoln High School in Philadelphia is readily available to students. 


PROSPECTING FOR INSPIRATION IN THE LIBRARY 


Jane F. Hindman 


lf a Geiger counter were employed by an artist while search- 
ing for aid in nurturing and enriching the creative spark it 
would all but jump from the hands of the prospector as it 
approached the library. Here is stored the wealth; the 
Yet to some it is a field unexplored. The vast 
amount of material that has been gathered together and 
made available to all remains yet to be discovered by many. 
In a library one would expect to find books, magazines, 
and pictures, but the modern library goes beyond that. It 


treasure 


is equipped with colored slides, projectors and television 


sets. Large libraries are adding rare books on microfilm. 


It is a common fact that we do not often take full 
advantage of the many rich resources which are at 


our immediate disposal. The author invites us to 


use the resources which the library offers artists. 


When the art student searches for material, he comes to 
realize that he cannot confine his interest to the reproduction 
of art alone. His horizon must ever broaden. Ass the 
artist exercises his imagination and curiosity in many fields, 
he develops a solid background for his work. There is no 
better place for the young artist to discover his heritage 
than the library. 

Down through the ages, mankind has left a record of his 
times in art. Of each era a few outstanding piece: survive. 
Prehistoric man, in his paintings unearthed on walls of 
caves, has presented scholars with valuable clues in judging 
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the intelligence of the men of the ice age, their mode of 
life, skills, and religious beliefs. Libraries gather together 
large collections of masterpieces in books and reproductions. 
Having studied the masters, a pupil may become preoc- 
cupied with the techniques and materials they used. A 
book on diferent methods may lead a pupil to experiment 
The book entitled Byzantine Painting, reproduces some 
magnificent mosaics. Inspired by this book, several stu- 
dents at the Abraham Lincoln High School in Philadelphia, 
attempted mosaics of their own, and a whole new learning 
process was opened to them. They mixed their glazes, cut 
their pieces and assembled them. There was much trial and 
error before the project was completed, but a great deal 
was learned including a firm respect for the patience and 
skills of the old masters who produced so many «intricate 
mosaics. 

The alert student learns to make use of books on dif- 
ferent subjects. He must be taught to see, recognize and 
understand what he sees. It cannot be stressed too often 
that all types of information are of value to the artist. He 
must make use of materials in all fields. Among the several 
collections of colored slides, that of the Museum of Modern 
Art is well known. Opaque projectors and moving picture 


cameras are of great help in enriching art classes. Some 


This painting grew from a student’s interest in a story. 


A lithograph and stone on display in Pedagogical Library. 


libraries provide facilities for sketching in the library where 
the artist may have direct access to his reference materials 
Ideally, library equipment would include easels and draw- 
ing boards 

But sometimes the student must give his imagination free 
play. His fancy is easily stimulated by a story borrowed 
from the library. It may be as delicate as Wilde's Happy 
Prince, who stood on a tall column high above the heads of 
the crowd. ‘‘He was gilded all over with thin leaves of fine 
gold,” is the beginning of an accurate word picture of the 
statue, complete even to the sword hilt which was jeweled 
with an enormous ruby. Or, the stories may be as lusty as 
the Tall Tales of America, by Walter Blair, who pictures 
Windwagon Smith, a sailor turned prospector. Details are 
described minutely even to the shading of the sailor's skin, 
for ‘he was ocean brown, so was a little more on the ma- 
hogany side than prairie brown.” 

The more skillfully the story teller draws his word pic- 
ture, the more vivid will be the impression on the artist. The 
librarian through her association with books may well be 
in a position to advise the art teacher as to those which 
have the most colorful descriptions. The happy union of 
the word and the line, the book and the artist is profitable 
to both 
books would remain unread. Libraries are more than grate- 
ful to the artist for his illustrations, his posters advertising 
books, and for the warmth and cheerfulness contributed to 
the library room by pictures and murals. There are so 
many points at which the lines of the artist and the librarian 
touch that they prove to be members of the same family 
When the Geiger counter clicks merrily as the artist ap- 
proaches the library, he should know that he is merely 
coming home. 


If it were not for the illustrations, numerous fine 


Jane F. Hindman, librarian, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia, sees the library as a friend of the artist. 
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Artists of all ages enjoy the direct and sensuous 
This article offers 
ideas which can open up new possibilities for art 


experience of making woodcuts. 


growth and development for learners at all levels. 


Octavia Waldo 


A pair of hands—young or old. A block of wood—prefer- 
A mallet 


And a willingness to see what will happen, what 


ably a soft wood like pine A set of carving 


tools 


could possibly happen from a carved line,a gouge, a groove, 


a rugged surface, a natural grain. A woodcut is what you 


make it. It can follow the contours of a planned drawina. 


It can be bold or delicate 


It can be linear. It can involve 


paint, reduced with linseed oil to a consistency of heavy 
cream, can be used instead of printing ink. Carefully place 
a piece of absorbent paper on top of the inked woodcut 
Over this rub vigorously and consistently with the bow! of a 
spoon. Be sure to rub the corners and the sides. Starting 
from one corer slowly peel the paper from the block, and 
allow the print to dry. Try printing on a variety of surfaces 
on newspaper, rice paper, wallpaper, textured wrapping 
papers, colored papers and cloth 

A multicolored print may be achieved by using a 
number of blocks—each with a different carved image, each 
with a different colored ink, but all the same size and all 
Each block is superimposed and 
Wait for one color to dry thor- 
oughly before printing a second color upon it. For young 
and old, boys and girls, little hands and big—this graphic 


art medium can be creatively satisfying and lots of fun! 


adding up to one picture 
printed upon the first print 


Octavia Waldo teaches at the Walden School, New York 
City. She studied in Italy under a Fulbright grant. Readers 
will remember her article on Matisse, November issue, 1958. 


A block of wood and a pair of hands 


Wood cuts are by ninth and tenth graders at Walden School. 


modeled forms of light and dark and subtle tones of grey 
The more you carve, the greater will be the light areas on 
your woodcut. The less you carve, the greater will be the 
dark areas 

Each carving tool leaves its own mark. Experiment 
with many tools, from the finest blade to the widest. Direct 
the carving strokes away from the body. Use long strokes 
and short ones, some close together, some far apart. See 
how many textures you can invent. Try interlocking strokes; 
Once the block of wood 
With a brayer, roll upon 


the woodcut an even coat of oil base printing ink. Oil 
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even try carving across the grain 


is carved it is ready for printing 
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Cheese wax carvings 


Delleen Metzger 


One medium that really exposes the inner workings of the 
child is carving. Carving to most people is a project for 
older students; however, the very young are elated when 


given something they can carve with success. Cheese wax 


meets the demand for a carving medium for all age groups 
A three-year-old with a block of cheese wax (four inches by 
four inches) was observed sitting at a small table, all alone, 
with an expression of pure joy on her face as she dug out 
small hunks of wax. She was having fun. Was what she was 
doing of any true value? She was learning two techniques 


She was 


also developing the small muscles of the hands and arms 


how to use the wax and how to manipulate the tool 


and aiding her coordination. And she was quietly creating 

Whole classes from the first grade up have used the semi- 
soft wax with wonderful results It can be used as a short 
project or over a long period of time, much as clay is used 
The children have it at their disposal at all times. The com- 
plexity of the end results will depend upon the maturity 
Most 
children are familiar with clay and the building-up method of 


creating; now they are presented with a new problem— 


and age of the group with which you are working 


carving away in order to create 

Try to keep the wax off the floors: however, if it does 
get on the floor, if may easily be scraped up with a knife 
We used dull paring knives for carving. Sticks, nails, files 
and other objects were used as the children worked for differ 
ent textures and designs. The wax was melted over low heat 
and poured into wax cartons of various sizes and shapes. For 
the most part, milk and cottage cheese cartons were used 
successfully. The price of wax is very low and a welcome 
relief to most art budgets. This wax may be obtained from 
any cheese processing plant. Remember the wax scrapes 
may be melted down and used over and over, so the original 


cost of the wax is an investment 


Delleen Metzger teaches third grade at Charleston School, 
Coos Bay, Oregon. Received M.S., University of Oregon. 


Above, a sculptured head carved from block of cheese wax. 


Dull paring knives can be used for carving as shown below. 











Abstract still life 


Carolyn W. Browning 


Motivation is the key to a successful art experience for any 
group of students. How to motivate and stimulate a group 
in order to produce maximum creativity is often quite a 
problem. This type of problem may be solved in many 
ways. One way in which a group may be encouraged to 
work more freely with still life composition will be dealt 
with here. A still life should be prepared thoughtfully 
with definite goals in mind. Think of color, variety of shape, 
and many objects of similar subject. For example, many 
bottles offer an unlimited variety of shape and color, but 
at the same time, they are a unit because they all have the 
same uses. Our specific purpose in using the following 
method is to produce a more free use of design through an 
abstract approach. Let us use bottles as an example 
Collect many pieces of drapery; small ones are better 
They should be many colors; one or two striped ones would 
be nice for variety. Other ones with elaborate flowers and 
patterns are not too successful in this type of arrangement 


These should be as varied and 


Bottles of many colors; some small, 


Also, collect many bottles. 
colorful as possible 
others large; some with labels, some without; some for 
perfume, some for drugs, some for wine, cologne, spices, 
and many other types may be used 

Select a table with a surface area of approximately 
thirty by sixty inches. Place all the pieces of cloth flat 


on the table. Arrange them in good design. Overlap 
them and bring the edges together in order to produce a 


good, all-over flat design of squares and rectangles of 


color. Then place the bottles on the flat surface of colored 
cloth. Arrange the bottles so that they give an all-over 
eHect also. Do not try to group them together. We do 


not wont a typically academic still life. 
about background behind the table at all 


Do not worry 
It is part of the 
problem to create a simple fat background, complimentary 
to the still life composition 

Students should be asked to study the arrangement care- 
fully before painting at all. Then ask them to think in terms 
of color only and to paint in quickly with water color or thin 
tempera, the very simple, free shapes and areas of color to 
represent each bottle and mat. These forms should not 
follow each shape of each object realistically. The color 
areas should be placed according to their location in the 
arrangement, but they should be only free meandering forms 
When the entire surface of the paper is covered with color 
areas, allow it to dry thoroughly 

Study the still life carefully again and with various 
widths of pens and black India ink, draw in contours of the 
bottle shapes very freely. Intricate pen drawings of labels 


on some bottles add interest. Some outlines and textures 
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This abstract still life reflects study and imagination. 


may be used also in the areas which represent the draperies 
and mats. Experiment with applying the ink drawing 
while the paper is still partially wet, or try drawing with 
brush and ink 


abstract in design. 


The whole effect is very lively and quite 
This plan for producing a free, creative 
still life is only one way that it can be done, but it has proved 
very successful for me in grades nine through twelve. 


Carolyn W . Browning teaches art at Waggener High School, 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, and lives in Lovisville. She 
has done graduate study at the University of Louisville. 




















Dorothy Strobel 


Art teachers called upon to produce large numbers of 
program covers and publicity notices for school activities 
often overlook the use of a duplicator machine with various 
textured paper, resulting in what resembles silk screen. 
Onion skin or different colored tonal papers produce better 
results than regular duplicating paper. Single line designs 
to heavily filled-in patterns can be run off. 

Plan your design and either draw it freehand on the 
duplicator carbon or on tracing paper and trace it on to the 
carbon. The tracing method makes it possible to produce 
as many as you wish as one carbon prints about two hundred 
covers and an indefinite number of carbons can be made 
from the tracing paper. Place the carbon on a smooth, 
soft surface such as a magazine or paper pad and press 
hard for clearer copy and more reproductions per carbon. By 
rubbing rough sandpaper or window screen which has been 
placed under the carbon, you will obtain a background 
pattern for your design. The design can be run through more 
than once using a different colored carbon for each color 


Wax graphics plates 


Earl Ellman 


7 ' Ad Pokey. Se 


Author teaches at William Beye School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Even though using the basic materials, printing inks, brayers 
and carving tools, children can achieve great variety not 
only in subject matter, but in techniques. Here is a new 
twist for the variations of graphics that all grade levels will 
enjoy 

Our classes gathered all our broken crayons and placed 
them in various sizes of aluminum pans and trays which 
came from home (most of which held the various TV dinners 
that are so widely used). Each one offered us the variety 
When filled, we melted 


our crayons to an approximate depth of one-half inch 


Once cooled our wax pies were turned upside down and 


of shapes we were looking for 


Each grade level used a different 
type of tool to incise their design in the wax forms. Any 
pointed tool from a pencil to a stylus will work, as wax is 
an easy medium to carve 


were ready for carving 


Ink was then rolled on our wax 
forms and the print was pulled. For variation of inks we 
used powdered tempera mixed with instant starch, finger 
paints for our textile projects and regular textile paints, 
instead of the regular block printing inks, which can be used 


very easily. 


Earl E. Ellman is art supervisor, Marilyn Heights, Missouri 


Left, wax graphics plates printed the products displayed. 





Sponge painting art 
Mary Canney 


In the spring of the year, when the trees and the flowers 
start budding, direct painting is a natural medium for chil- 
dren. In our fourth grade we decided to try sponge painting 
We discovered how to use two, then even three colors at 
the same time on a small dampened sponge. The children 
were delighted as the effect was quite lovely. The class- 
room teacher was so pleased with the results that she had 
the children illustrate a unit on China by making a Chinese 
scroll, using the same technique The childrén cut Chinese 
figures from the sponges and used them over and over in 
the scroll. No problem with uniform shapes here! 


Mary Canney teaches art at Washington School, Hempstead, 
New York. Sponge painting by Stanley Gryzwacz, grade 4. 


A wide variety of different effects can be achieved with 
colors on a sponge and a little imagination. The unusval 
design shown at the right was created by a fourth grader. 


Sawdustpaste puppets 


Rita Walther 


After experimenting with different materials we found that 
an excellent method for making puppets is working with 
sawdust and wheat-paste mixture. The only necessary 
materials, brought from home, were: light bulbs, scraps of 
materials, needle, thread, yarn, etc. The wheat-paste was 
gradually added to a scrubpail half full of water, until a 
creamy consistency was reached. The sawdust was then 
added until the mixture was stiff enough to mold with the 
fingers. Light bulbs were patted to distribute the mixture 
evenly over the surface. When the heads were finished and 
dried they were painted and shellacked. 


Rita Walther is art supervisor in Blue Island, Illinois. 
Her idea can be used in many ways in elementary schools. 


Sawdust, wheot-paste, and water were combined to produce 
the imaginative hand puppets shown af the right. Children 
find this medium very responsive to their creative ideas. 
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Look out the window 


Ruth N. Wild 


Making clay prints 


Richard C. Gompf 


What kind of a window do you have in your home? |s it 
tall? 


one big pane? Does your window open? Can you ses 


Is it wide? Does it have many panes of glass—only 


through it? What do you see as you look out your window? 
Near? 
Small? Does it move or does it stand still? Are the colors 


Do you see something far away? ls it large? 


bright or soft? Here is an Opportunity for second graders’ 
imaginations to be expressed in large wax crayons. The 
before the 


discussion, actual 


crayon expression, gives 
impetus to creative thinking and freedom of expression 
Set up a table with brushes and pans of thin tempera. En- 
courage a permissive climate in which the children feel free 
to move to the table to swish a wash across the sky. This 
crayon-batik technique has magic and surprise for the young 
child. The descriptive verbal stories which the second grade 


“‘artists’’ will share, at the conclusion of such an experience, 


Book- 


lets of their own stories make fascinating material for the 


are worth recording for future classroom enjoyment 


reading table and are popular because they record o mean- 
ingful expression 


Ruth Wild teaches elementary art in the public schools of 
Buffalo, New York, and is well known to our readers. Her 


ideas create situations which encourage creative action 


Left, this is what one second grader saw out the window. 


Nonhardening clay prints are a simple graphic process 
usable from the elementary level up Roll out plasticine 
or any of the nonhardening clays to a thickness of at least 
one-quarter inch; from this slab any shape may be easily 
cut. Simple tools such as pencils or brush ends with varying 
points may be used to draw or cut the design into the clay 
If mistakes are made, it is easy to refill the line and start 
over When using oil and turpentine as paint, the mixture 
should be slightly thinner than tempera. Apply it to the 
clay with a brush. Tempera paint, India ink, Dek-al, and 
textile paint have been used with varying degrees of 
When tempera is used, soap should be added to 


help it adhere to the clay 


success 
Fora print, place the paper on 
top of the clay form and rub lightly with the fingers. IF too 
many prints are not made at one time, the clay will have 


After the 


desired number of prints is obtained, the oil may be scraped 


a chance to reharden and last for many copies 
off and the clay is ready for use again 
Richard C. Gompf is art supervisor at the campus school, 


Wisconsin State Teachers College in Superior, Wisconsin. 
This process is inexpensive and responsive to young ideas 


Left, this unusual print by ninth grader, Jerry Schall, is 
one example of effects possible when printing with clay. 





This drawing is on transparent plastic wrapping material. 


Our slippery pictures 


Patricia Zarrella 


Were it not for our so-called “New England thrift,”’ this 
new medium might not have come to light. It began with 
After 
experimenting with paints and ink, a new technique was 
born and promptly introduced to the class. A\ll the materials 
necessary are felt pens, stick pens, black and colored inks, 
panels of mat board or toned paper for backgrounds, and 
tempera for added color. To begin, tear of a section of 
Saran Wrap, slightly larger than your background material 
Fasten overlap edges in back with clear tape 
remain but these are an asset rather than an imperfection 
because they inspire the artist to create a picture quided by 
Often pen lines bleed and 
tempera will adhere in dots and blobs but it makes for an 
unpredictable and always exciting result. 


a roll of Saran Wrap, left over from a former project. 


Creases will 


the various lines and wrinkles 


Author is assistant director, Children's Art Centre, Boston 
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Simple scrap materials were used imaginatively to create 
this banner. An old mop stick served well as the stoff. 


~ 


Our camp fire banners 


Ilva Carrico 


In 1960 Camp Fire Girls, Inc. was fifty years old. Camp 
Fire and Blue Bird groups from Incarnation Parish School 
in Glendale, California, worked on banners to celebrate 
the occasion. Each group was to finish a banner at one 
meeting The girls brought with them two large preces of 
cloth and many different scrap materials. Some cut out 
lettering to make their group name 


Blue Bird of Camp Fire symbol 


create the back of the banner 


some constructed the 
others worked together to 
When all the pieces were 
cut they were placed on the larger cloth while the girls care- 
fully glued the edges only, to the larger surface One 
group made flag pole standards. Large ice cream containers 
were filled with casting plaster and a long roll from a wax 
Poles 


were old mop sticks and such that the airls found at home 


paper dispenser in the center held the banner pole 
The completed banners were displa yed at various meetings 


lva Carrico is a housewife, interested in art and Camp Fire 
Girls. She had an art structure course at Immaculate Heart. 
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Orange peel adhesive 
Sereen U. Kane 


Toothpick sculpture is not a new medium, but our method of 
joining toothpicks may be original. | was sure toothpick 
sculpture would appeal to our sixth graders, but the glue 
needed for the sixth grade classes seemed too great an 
expenditure for our fixed budget. There are materials other 
than glue which can be used to join toothpicks, but our self- 
imposed problem was to find a material which cost nothing 
The idea emerged when we remembered a design which 
The peel had dried 
without molding, had retained its shape, and the color had 
not faded. Before presenting the idea to a class | tried it 
at. home. 


used the continuous peel of an orange 


Orange peel was cut into small cubes and used 
The bits 
The color of 
the inner and outer peel was delightful to see. 


to join toothpicks in a three-dimensional structure 
of peel dried overnight, making a tight joint 
Here was 
an original solution to our problem. When this experience 
was presented to a class of sixth graders, the interest of boys 
and girls alike continued at a high level. The creations 


included abstract human figures, a horse, a butterfly and 


Child flower designs 


Lenore M. Grubert 


Above, these flowers were created by a second grader who 
included bees because, “Bees are always in flower gardens.” 
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-attempt was made to produce finished drawings 


many other design constructions Some students brought 


Their class- 


room teacher, too, was delighted with this project 


grapefruit peel, which lent a variety of color 


Author is art director of schools in Brainerd, Minnesota 


A child in a flowered print dress was used as a starting 
point to acquaint first and second graders with a feeling for 
simple design. Since the children had become accustomed 
to ‘‘show and tell’’ they did not consider it unusual for the 
art teacher to ask the girl ‘‘to show and tell’’ about her new 


The child said, ‘The flowers don't look real!’’ A\n- 
other child contributed this consoling remark, ‘That's all right, 


dress 
but it's pretty."’ Here the art teacher explained that flowers 
don't have to look real and there is a difference between a 
Children experi- 


It was fun to change 


design and a realistically drawn flower 
mented making lines with crayons 
straight lines into jagged or zigzag lines and curved lines 
Then the children doodled 
No 
The ac 
tivity automatically grew into a bigger design experience 


into wavy or bumpy lines 


make believe’ flowers from a combination of lines 


Colored construction 
The 


children pasted the balls anywhere on their paper, then 


when torn paper was incorporated 


paper was torn into several balls of different size 


turned them into flowers by drawing stems and leaves with 
child 
said, “They don't look real but they make me think of 
flowers 5 


crayons When all the work was displayed, one 


Lenore M. Grubert is art consultant at Trinity Christian 
School, Scarsdale, New York. Room teacher, Leona Eisele 





Boxes as inspiration 


John Lembach 


Art Education students at the University of Maryland fourd 


Ove f 


a period of two weeks they collected many boxes at random 


that a mere box can be a very expressive art material 


Some were large, some small; some round and some fla! 
some blue, some red, some gray and some black. Some were 
plain while others had heavily accented lettering. While 
collecting, the students stressed variety in the boxes. When 
many boxes were gathered the students went through the 
collection freely and slowly, eyeing the boxes in terms of 
representational ideas, since ease of recognition of the 
object represented was one of the aims of this art experi 
ence. ‘This angular box can be the roof of the house 
“This round box can be the smokestack on a locomotive.’ 
“This long, narrow box might become the neck of a giraffe.’ 
When an individual got an idea which he deemed worthy 
of working up he examined more boxes and put them to 
and one 


gether to complete the object. There was one ‘Do 


Don't.’ ‘Do 


some familiar object such as an animal, a house, a truck, a 


make the box construction easily resemble 
locomotive, etc The choice of the subject grew out of the 
Don't" dis- 

When fin- 
ished, the creation should have a boxlike appearance and 


feeling 


individual's experience with the box forms 


guise the box by painting if or by covering it 


lt is amazing how much fantasy can come from 
objects as unfantastic as boxes. An element of humor was 


also found in this work 


This locomotive got the name “Spitfire” from letters on 


its round boiler. Truck below has appropriate boxy look. 


Left, the giraffe-like animal on wheels had a structural 
weakness causing him to bow politely at unexpected times. 
Below, a cookie house made not of cookies, but for cookies. 


Dr. John Lembach, a regular contributor, is head of the 
art department, University of Maryland at College Park. 
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Drawing differently 


Marion Ady 


In drawing class where students with some experience are 
mixed with those who are seeking to see and express form 
individually for the first time, the question arises, ‘What 
can we do so that results may be used later in a variety of 
ways?'’ How can simple, somewhat accidental beginnings 
form the background for more complicated technical prob- 
lems later? We found the following ideas helpful 

Cut a frame of cardboard or stiff paper with a viewing 
hole. Ours was approximately nine inches by twelve inches 
with a hole six inches by nine inches. Draw a careful 
rectangle of the viewing hole size on a larger sheet of 
white charcoal paper, attached to a drawing board or 


heavy cardboard. Select an outdoor spot where textures 


The child is focusing on subject matter seen at the center 
of the viewing frame, and drawing it on paper attached to 
the drawing board he is holding. Later these sketches may 
be developed in other media or used for design inspiration. 


are varied and lay the frame on the ground where you can 
see it clearly. On the charcoal paper rectangle draw in 
line only (with a soft pencil) every shape you see. The 
resulting drawing is so simple that anyone may try it but 
has so many possibilities that the more experienced find it a 
source of new ideas in ink (colored or black) on transparent 
sheets of plastic from the visual aids department or with an 
oriental brush on rough paper. Some interesting back- 
grounds for fashion drawings and travel posters have resulted 
When enlarged by means of an opaque projector stage back- 
drops have been worked out 

The method has been tried on children in the fifth grade 
at our laboratory school and | see no reason why, in a modi- 
fied form, it could not be used in a first grade. This is 
a particularly good problem for early spring when the class- 
room grows small and stuffy so that both children and adults 
welcome a change of scene. Silk-screen, lithograph, dry- 
point and etching processes could be explored in this manner 


Marion Ady is chairman of the art department at Southern 
Oregon College. Idea was perfected in laboratory school. 


Editor's note: School Arts is always interested in hearing 
about ideas or experiences which you have found valuable 
in your own teaching. Many of our readers have thoughts 
which we know would be worth sharing with the rest of our 
colleagues. We would like you to feel that our “Ideas You 
Suggest"’ section is an opportunity for you to share your 


ideas with others. All creative suggestions are welcome. 


Drawings may be simplified and adapted for uses in design. 
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Our reporter and art teacher, Louise Rago, takes us 
She aks him 


some of the questions you would ask if you were to 


on a visit with sculptor James Rosati. 


meet him, and reports some very significant answers. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


MEET JAMES ROSATI 


When | arrived at James Rosati's studio, behind an art gallery 
on Third Avenue, he was not the man | had visualized from 
his sculptures. It occurred to me that | would never have 
thought him to be a sculptor and how unfair we are to con 
jure up these peculiar notions as to what an artist looks like 
or what he doesn't look like. | asked him how he felt about 
the public's notions about the artist; that is, the kind of per 
what he looks like, how he lives. Mr 


invited me to sit down but he remained standing, lit a small 


son he 1S, Rosati 
cigar and thought for a moment 

James Rosati: The artist dares to live and to do what he 
wants | know judges in town who wear windsor ties, 


politicians who wear certain kinds of hats, yet the y are not 


James Rosati, in a special portrait by Marvin P. Lazarus. 


considered odd or peculiar. What has happened is that 
in America people are using the artist as a theatrical per 
sonality. The artist should not be criticized for having the 
ego to accept the challenge of life 


Mr. Rosati has each 


piece of sculpture on a pedestal which is covered very neatly 


| was very eager to see his work 
with a soft, clean cloth. During our conversation | asked 
why he kept the pieces covered and he informed me that he 
does not want to be distracted by anything while he is 
working on a new piece of sculpture. (1 was hoping that he 
| asked him 
Mr. Rosati, 


still standing, lit another cigar and most emphatically stated 


He added 


would uncover a piece but he didn't—as yet.) 
if he would object to telling us about his work 


that if we have to talk about it then it's a failure 
that a work of art doesn't have to be talked about 
Louise Rago: Yes, | firmly agree—the work must speak 
for itself. However, | feel that the time has come when we 
should try to enlighten the public of the kind of person the 
artist ts 


bilities 


understand his work and do a better job of teaching 


As an art teacher | feel this is one of my respons! 


By knowing more about the artist we can more fully 


James Rosati: So many writers have done more harm than 
good Every time an article is written, the studio is either 
immaculate or it is dirty It has to be one way or the other 
When | am working and involved in a piece of s« ulpture, 
my studio is dirty, and when 1 am thinking and planning 
and have had the time to straighten things, my studio is 
clean | like things in order Alll artists must have a highly 
organized life in order to accomplish what they have set out 
to do Nothing is More annoying to me than to have my 
When a woman has worked 


very hard preparing a lovely meal, the manner in which it 


work not shown properly 


iS presented is most important; it helps make the dinner more 
tempting and more palatable 
Louise Rago: Would you like to tell us something of your 
personal mode of expression and the various media you use ? 
James Rosati: | have worked with metal and with torches 
but | prefer to work in stone lt is much more satisfying for 
The tactile 


experience is a joyful experience and brings me much 


me to be able to actually touch the material 
closer to my work. Form and space and the excitement of 
intuition and instinct come into play yet, if cannot be all 
emotion or all intellect, it must be a mariage of the two 
The total sum of each previous piece goes into the next work 
| happen to be working Kasota now, which is a hard marble 
| also work in Colorado Yule 
and Vermont and Italian Marble 

Louise Rago: The general trend today plac« $ 


and comes from Minnesota 


emphasis 


on welding sculpture, open space and transparency as against 





“Ondine,” by James Rosati, is owned by Seymour Rappaports. 


the carver's emphasis on mass, substance and volume. Would 
you say that welding is more avant-garde ? We hear these 
terms. What is your reaction to this? 


James Rosati: | don't know what avant-garde is 


Once 
a school is established it is academy. The art of today 1s 
automatically the art of tomorrow. Fads and styles are 
dangerous for art Anytime you bring things down to a 
common level it becomes vulgar 

Lovise Rago: Why do you think there are more painters 
than sculptors, yet many painters turn to sculpture ? 

James Rosati: \t's partly a physical thing—that is, if 
one paints, he can paint in the living room or a corner of his 
bedroom, but with sculpture, one needs the room. In addi- 
tion the actual carving creates many more problems; we 
have dust and chips with which to contend, and if one were 
working with a torch one wouldn't very well work in the living 


room. A great artist dictates the medium 


It is only a 
matter of time for the creative mind to acquaint himself with 
the medium in which he wants to continue working. Rem- 
brandt was as proficient in etching as in painting 


works in various media 


Picasso 
Beethoven wrote not only etudes 
but also symphonies and certainly, we know, Mozart hit 
the whole field. Giacometti paints as well as he sculpts 
Mr. Rosati continued talking, putting these questions: 
What makes him great? What makes him do this? If this 
passion exists he will work. It's the mind which guides this 


passion. The creative mind is many faceted 


It is not the 
media, it's what the artist has to say. With musicians, 
sound excites them, while color excites the painter and it's 
the relationship of space to form in the plastic arts which 


excites the sculptor. 
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Schweitzer was an accomplished or- 


DOLPH BURCKHART 
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ganist, but he preferred to use his talents as a doctor and a 
humanitarian. Michaelangelo wrote sonnets in addition 
to being a painter and a sculptor. He knew only one way 
and that way was to give whatever he was doing, his all. 
| am sure that Picasso, Stravinsky and T. S. Eliot would go 
out of their way to meet each other; their ideas and their 
concepts may be diferent but they do have a common bond 
between their work and its relation to man. 
Louise Rago: Some artists teach; have you ever taught? 
James Rosati: Certainly teaching at 
And | am 
the Newark 


| am excited by the en- 


| am presently 
Cooper Union and | have been there six years 
also visiting critic at Yale. | have taught at 
School of Design and at Pratt 
thusiasm of youth. It is quite revealing to be with young 
However, | am provoked with students who are 
ensnared with the popular note 
dedicated. It's like a religion; almost like being compelled 
Students must learn to crawl out from under the shadow of 
their teachers 


people 


A serious student must be 


After we had talked almost an hour Mr. Rosati sug- 
gested that | might like to see some of his work. Indeed | 
did He very gently removed the covering One at a time 
from each piece, and turned the pedestal slowly so that | 
could thoroughly see each piece from every side 
flattered that he would take the time to do this. The smooth- 
ness of the stone and the simplicity of the form almost forced 
me to want to touch each piece 


| was 


Mr. Rosati mentioned that 
he was not concerned with anatomy but interested in spiritual 
content, certain mysterious qualities in man. It was only 
natural that | ask his interpretation of spiritual 

James Rosati: | couldn't live without this spiritual quality 
It's inert, it's instinct, it forces a man to go on. There must be 
something for a man to cling to. We need serenity, we need 
hope. Our whole life deals with acts of violence constantly 
threatening us with annihilation. 

A friend of long standing, Stanley Kunitz, a poet of inter- 
national fame, titles all of Mr. Rosati’s work. Mr. Rosati 
was born in Washington, Pennsylvania, and was interested 
in and involved with music as far back as he can remember 
He was a violinist with the Pittsburgh String Symphony for 
He 


admits that he has had no real formal art training except 


several years. It was music that led him to sculpture 
to have worked for a few years with an Italian sculptor in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Rosati believes that the best way one learns 
is on his own. He likes being with people who think. Mr 
Rosati's family includes his wife, Carmel, three daughters and 
one son. His oldest daughter is a senior and a pre-med 
student at Hunter College. His work is in many private 
collections including: The Frederic E. Ossorio, The Robert 
Ossorio Collection, Mr. Joseph Hirshhorn, Mrs. Henry 
Epstein and recently in the Whitney Museum. Mrs. Donald 
Peters, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Blinkin-Horace Richter perma- 
Brandeis Grant Award 1960 


nent collection 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 





Mosaicsin matt board 


B. V. Dunning 


When mosaics are done with colored matt board, draw- 
backs of expense and time are reduced considerably. The 
students start with thumbnail sketches, which | keep en- 
After they have 
decided upon a design they cut a piece of large heavy 
chipboard (| don't believe it would be reasonable to work 
small for the properties of this medium are best exploited 
in larger work.) Then the student picks the color paper he 
wants, cuts it into strips, and cuts the pieces into the shape he 
wants 


couraging them to simplify and stylize 


Once he has finished the mosaic he may want to 
pour some Wilhold glue on it and smooth it of with a 
squeegee to protect it. When it is finished it is attractive 


and permanent. 


B. V. Dunning is head of the art department at the Central 
Union High School, Imperial Valley College, California. 


Colored matt board was used in this mosaic by a student. 
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Appliques and embroideries on gray background; by author. 


Freehand embroideries 


Margaret F. Haas 


Why freehand? 


take a needle and thread and follow it with stitches you 


Why not draw a nice pattern, a neat motif, 


have learned in school? By all means study various stitches 
before you create something but don't use a pencil or draw 
anything. Put all the materials in front of you, choose the 
colors and start. Embroidering hangings is like painting a 
To quote Victor D'Amico: ‘The design grows out 


of the material.” It should inspire you 


picture 


For example, if you 
drop pieces of thread or cord on the fabric at random, the 
resulting pattern will be peculiarly suited to that material 
If you abuse the material, you will never get anything really 
true or genuine. Att times a rough outline of something real 
istic may be made, as for an appliqué, but after that let the 
material work for you Collect interesting things fo use in 
your work whenever you run across them, especially if 


hangings are combined with collage 


Margaret F. Haas is a professional craftsman whose work 
is exhibited widely. She lives in Uniondale, New York. 
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FOR 
BETTER 
BLOCK 

PRINTING 


AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 


Made with 
genuine 
Artists’ Pigments 














The bright, con 

centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua 

print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non 

staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 
implements with 
water 


IN 4x 1° TUBES 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 

in the following colors: 

Red Yellow 

Purple Brown 

Orange Green 

Turquoise White 
(Light Blue) Block 

Magenta Dark Blue 


Secondary hues obtainable by blending colors 


. 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 
on 5-ply wood block with a white 
surface as easy to draw on as paper 
In all popular sizes from 2x3" to 
9x12”. 


F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO 





SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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Summer Workshop Planning your sum- 
mer? If you like to have fun and earn 
credits too, a two-week workshop in ceram- 
ics or one-week in metal enameling may be 
just what you want. Working all day in 
clay with ceramic specialists on hand to 
help you, gives omple opportunity to ex- 
periment with methods of forming pottery 
and sculptures. Then, you can decorate 
your pottery with beautiful glazes and 
colors and stack and fire an electric kiln 
Or, you can spend an entire week enameling 
copper bracelets, bowls, pins, earrings, etc; 
under expert guidance you can try all those 
fascinating techniques you've read about- 

cloisonne, champleve, plique a jour. For 
a folder giving complete details, write 
American Art Clay Company, Indianap- 
olis 24, Indiana 


Mosaics for Schools A new color film 
for use in intermediate grades and for 
teacher education, is announced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood, California. Ways of making 
simple mosaics are demonstrated; examples 
of techniques are illustrated; glass, ceramic 
pebble, and other mosaic examples are 
shown. Running time is 10 minutes. Avail- 
Write Bailey Films 
for complete information on this and other 
timely and helpful films 


able for sale or rent 


Stain Glass Colors A new and exciting 
art activity has been developed by Immer 
man & Sons, 1924 Euclid, Dept. 48, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. The basic idea is this 
Make a design appropriate for a stained 
glass window or wall hanging, apply it to 
textured glass and color with transparent 
stain. The company makes a full line of 
materials you'll want to have available for 
your classes: stain in 19 compatible colors 
for use on glass, acetate, foils, etc.; tex- 
tured glass, brushes, and pliable, self- 
adhesive lead strips cut to proper width 
Here is an opportunity to experiment with a 
new idea and a new medium, and capture 
on glass the beauty of authentic leaded 
stained glass. For those wishing to experi- 
ment before using in their classes, the manu- 
facturer offers a test package containing all 
the materials you need for making a sample 
panel Send $1.00 to the manufacturer and 
ask for Teachers’ Test Set 


NAEA Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida, April 11-15, 1961 
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Because color craft 
TEMPERAS flow freely and evenly 


. young hands never tire of coloring with 
these paints. COLOR CRAFT TEMPERAS are 
brilliant, non-bleeding and opaque. They dry 
quickly with a flat even texture that will not 
crack or flake. Ideal for poster and handycraft 
work, sign painting, stencilling, etc. They are 
effective on wood, metal and gloss surfaces 
Available in % oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., 1 pint, 1 quart, 
1 gol. sizes 

R CRAFT 
wry 

a: 

af they 


harmful ingredient 


Ne. 112 COLOR CRAFT 
ARTIST QUALITY TEMPERA 


4vailablein bulk packing 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘A 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn 6, N. Y. 
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BRILLIANT 


CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There's one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


i B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
¥ 45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
(C0 Liquid Overglaze Set 
Liquid Underglaze Set 
I will pay shipping charges 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY /ZONE STATE 
Send me the Drakenfeld 


of prepared glazes, clay bod 


log 
es 
electric kilns and other cerami 


supplies 


“Drakenteld | 





Delta's constant research answers a 
troublesome problem. School chil 
dren abuse brushes—yet these brushes 
must last through an entire year 
Eventually, ferrules loosen from the 
handles—brushes become difficult to 
use — the children are deprived of 
their basic art tool 


The answer? PERMALOCK! 


Delta has developed a new, exclu 
sive process for bonding the ferrule 
to the handle so securely that it will 
not loosen or turn, Dipping im water 
or paint will not alter the bond in 
my way—it is totally unaffected by 
humidity and temperature changes 
It is permanent! 

All “School Approved” brushes by 
Delta are PERMALOCKed., Another 
reason for Delta's continuing leader 
ship in the school art brush field—de 
serving your continuing confidence 


Write on school stationery for descriptive 


brush mfg. corp. 


and wall chart describir types of brushes ar ti wr , 
« , tan . 120 south columbus ave 


mount vernon, n.y 
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ARTISTS, take a whiff . . . by using any one or al! WEET 


allow you to prod i } 
of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points ee you produce drawings with feeling and finish 


Jf 


that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 


plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five ing charts on request for only 


styles provide any lettering combination 





SURES id SPEEDBAL| 


PEN COMPANY. CAMDEN JM. J. 
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Howard F. Collins 


Offttimes in man's history there are periods in which climactic 
events seem to coalesce with an ominous note, filling the 
mind with the fear that perhaps the appointed hour draws 
near. Naturally a participant views his era with exaggerated 
anxieties. Just as we regard the present world state with 
alarm, so past cultures have become convinced that their 
struggles are without precedent and that their current chal- 
lenge will undoubtedly be recorded as the great crisis in 
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Melencolia | (or Melancholia |), engraving, Albrecht Durer. 


man's history. Thus, it is not unusual to find man from 
time to time advertently girding himself for the ‘‘final holo- 
caust,”’ the call to Armageddon 

Such a time was experienced in Europe at approximately 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. In Italy, Renaissance 
Humanism was entering its final flowering, and its excesses 
had already been assailed by such frenzied reformers as the 


Dominican friar, Savonarola. Northern Europe was assailed 


e 
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by hunger and famine as the plague swept the continent. 
However, the uneventful passing of the year fifteen hundred 
did not assuage the insecurities of the time as men groped 
for direction in a world set astride the conflicting values of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 


The fears and prob- 
lems of the time are most evident in Germany, a land still 
deep in the Gothic tradition and first making its contact 
with the brilliance of the Italian Renaissance only to be 
hurriedly ushered into the age ‘of the Reformation, with 
hardly a chance to savor the delights and wonders of 
Venice and Rome 

Nowhere is the dilemma of the time so clearly mirrored 
as in the life and work of that greatest of all German artists, 
Albrecht Diirer. His life and art is the story of this conflict, 
and he played a vital part in the transitional period when 
Europe emerged from the confines of medieval expression. 
Diirer was born in 1471, the son of a goldsmith in Nuremberg. 
He was apprenticed to the book illustrator, Michael Wolge- 
mut, in whose shop he learned the art of woodcut, which 
with the increasingly widespread publication of books was 
being elevated to a new importance. Diirer normally would 
have become an artist or craftsman in the late medieval 
sense much as a tailor or cabinetmaker, thus his development 
as a major force in fusing the values of the Italian Renais- 
sance with a somber German mysticism, has been a constant 
It is known that Direr was influenced 
by the engravings of Martin Schongauer and the dry-point 
etchings of the Housebrook Master. However, it was the 
engravings of the Italians, Andrea Mantegna and Antonio 
Pollaivolo that made him aware of the grand style of the 
Renaissance. 


cause for speculation. 


At the encouragement of his lifelong friend, the Human- 
ist Willibald Pirckheimer, he made his first trip to Venice in 
1494 (he visited Italy again in 1505), an experience which 
was to affect not only his life but the direction of art in north 
Europe for the next century. In Venice he was particularly 
befriended by Giovanni Bellini. The position of the artist 
in Italy made a profound impression upon Diirer. Instead 
of having the status of a simple craftsman as in north Europe, 
the artist in Italy had achieved a rank equal to that of poets, 
scholars and cardinals; in short, painting was a member of the 
humanities, a branch of the liberal arts. 
plified by Diirer’s well-known statement, ‘Here | am a 


This was exem- 


gentleman; at home | am a parasite.” 

Diirer loved to draw animals and natural forms which he 
did with the utmost accuracy and Germanic attention to de- 
tail. He is also remembered for his descriptive water colors 
made of various spots on his trips to Italy, and considered 
to be among the first paintings done simply as art for art's 
sake. However, it is in his engravings that we see the sym- 
bolic conflict that plagued the life and times of Albrecht 
Diirer, especially in the last of his three master engravings 
known as Melancholia |. Although much of Diirer’s work 
is suffused with a medieval propensity for the morbid, it is 
not often that his art approaches the gloom of this ill-boding 
scene. The interpretation of the vast and obscure symbolism 


in this work is exhaustive and varies from age to age (one 
of the most definitive studies is that of Erwin Panofsky). It 
is, however, generally conceded that this engraving repre- 
sents a state of melancholy found in the four humors of classic 
antiquity and further proscribed by the Italian Humanist and 
intellectual of the Medici circle, Marcilio Ficino, who (being 
himself a melancholic) associated this humor of the ‘black 
gall” with intellectual activity; in fact, at the time it became 
almost fashionable to be melancholy. 

Diirer depicts melancholy as a brooding woman in di- 
sheveled garb, staring into space. The wings are presumed to 
suggest that she is a creature on a plane somewhat above 
normal beings and strewn about are the tools of the geometer 
and mathematician. Transfixed in an almost catatonic 
stupor, the wreathed head stares out from the shadows, un- 
able to act; she is crippled by knowledge while the obviously 
imbecillic little putto, unhampered by such a burden, scrib- 
bles happily on his tablet. The figure of Melancholia rep- 
resents knowledge and skill without that intuitive perception 
which leads to understanding. The sullen symbol of the 
gaunt hound lies beneath a truncated rhomboid. In the 
background a comet pierces a crepuscular sky as the bat 
hovers over the watery surface bearing his titular message of 
gloom. 

It can be presumed that Melancholia | represents to some 
extent Diirer’s own frustration in his search for beauty. He 
made careful studies of human proportions as well as 
Pythagorean harmony, and his greatest ambition was to 
capture the Grand Style of the Renaissance. In this he 
partly succeeded. However, German mysticism always 
strongly favored his work; in fact, many of the Mannerist or 
anti-classical painters of ltaly such as Jacopo Pontormo 
imitated the style of Diirer. 

In his lifetime Diirer achieved great renown as his prints 
spread all over Europe. They became a model for engraving 
He died in 1528 at the age 
of fifty-seven offer recurrent attacks of fever caught in 
Flanders. Although Diirer's prolonged search for beauty 
was never satisfied, his influence was vast. 


all through the next century. 


He, almost 
alone, introduced the style of the Renaissance to Germany. 
Like the Saturnine genius in Melancholia |, Diirer has be- 
come a symbol of the painter's desire to create on a sig- 
nificant plane, to be inspired to intuitive perception and 
effect the grand escape from the bonds of reason and the 
limits of knowledge. 


Howard F. Collins teaches art history in the art education 
department, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
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Art Teaching 
and Art 

Appreciation 
Titles ... 





ooks for Art Teaching 


Art Teaching—Specific Areas 


Art Education During Adolescence, 1954 
Gaitskell 
Art Education for the Slow Learner Gaitskell 
Art Education in the Kindergarten, 1952 
Gaitskell 
Art Education, Its Philosophy and Psychology 
unro 
Art in the Elementary School, 1948 
Schultz & Shores 
Art of the Young Child Bland 
Artists’ Methods & Materials Bassi 
Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, 1954 
Wankleman, Richards, Wigg 
Children and their Art Methods for the 
Elementary School, 1958 Gaitskell 
Children Are Artists, 1953 Mendelowitz 
Collage and Construction in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, 1958 (new) Lord 
Creative Art and Crafts, 1955 orsey 
Creative Expression with Crayons, 1953 Boylston 
Early Adolescent Art Education Reed 
Elementary Handcrafts for Elementary Schools 
Brown 
Growing With Art (books one through eight), 
1960 Ellsworth and Andrews, each 
Lettering, a guide for teachers, 1958 (new) 
Cataldo 
Murals for Schools, 1956 Randall 
Teaching Art in the Elementary School, v8 
rdt 
Teaching of Art in the Schools (The) Gibbs 
*Techniques of Drawing and Painting 


Wildlife 


Sweney 


Art Appreciation and History 


A Concise History of Modern Painting Read 
American Art Museums & Galleries Spaeth 
*A New World History of Art, rev. 1956 
Cheney 
*Art and Civilization Myers 
Art Always Changes Bethers 
*Art Has Many Faces, 1951 Kuh 
Art Today, rev. 1956—Text. Ed 
Faulkner, Ziegfeld, Hill 
Art Through the Ages, rev. 1959 Gardner 
*Arts of the United States (A Pictorial 
Survey) Pierson & Davidson 
*Decorative Art, Studio Year Book 
Dictionary of European Art 
Dictionary of Painting Wolf 
Enjoying Modern Art Newmeyer 
Famous Paintings Chase 
First Step in Art Appreciation Holton 
Gordon Grant Sketchbook Kent 
*Grass Roots of Art (The), 1955 Read 
Growth of Art in American Schools, 1955 Logan 
*Harper History of Painting (The) Robb 
History of World Art, 1958 
Upjohn, Wingert, Mahler 
The Language of Art, 1958 Beam 
*Modern Art in the Making, Sec. Ed Myers 
*Modern Painting—Contemporary Trends 
Ponente 
*Moderns and Their World (The) Rothenstein 
Pictures to Live With Holme 
Your Art Heritage, 1952 Riley 


Schaffran 


Art Teaching—General 


Art and Crafts in Our Schools, rev. 1953 
Gaitskell 
*Art as Experience, 1934, cloth Dewey 
*Art Education and Human Values, 1953 
Ziegfeld 
Art Education, Its Means and Ends, 1958 
DeFrancesco 
Art for Young America, 1952 
icholas, Trilling, Lee and Stephan 
Art in Education Conant & Randall 
Art in the Schoolroom, 1955 Keiler 
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Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, 

1958 (new) Conant 
Arts in the Classroom (The), 1940 Cole 
Children's Art Education, 1957 

Knudsen & Christensen 
Creative and Mental Growth, rev. 1957 
Lowenfeld 
Creative Teaching in Art, rev. 1953 D'Amico 
Education Through Art, 1949 Read 
Experiments in Creative Teaching D'Amico 
Exploring Art, 1947 Kainz & Riley 
Integrated School Art Program, rev. 1949 
Winslow 
*Lanquage of Vision (The), 1944 Kepes 
Our Expanding Vision—Set of 8 books, com 
plete with teacher's manual 
Principles of Art Teaching, 1955 
*Visions in Motion, 1947 
Your Child and His Art, 1954 


Mock 
Moholy-Nagy 
Lowenfeld 


Costumes—Historical 


Costumes and Styles, 1956 Hansen 
*Costume Patterns & Designs Tilke 
*A Pictorial History of Costume Bruhn & Tilke 
A Picture History of English Costume 

Willet & Cunsington 


Design 

*Color Rules Your Home 

Design, A Creative Approach, 1953 

Design for Artists and Craftsmen, 1953 

Wolchonok 
Feldsted 


owner 


Hughes 


Halford 
Emerson 


Design Fundamentals 
Discovering Design, 1947 
Fun With Shapes in Space 
How to Make Mobiles, 1953 Lynch 
How to Make Shapes in Space, 1955 Hughes 
Pattern and Texture (Sources of Design), 1956 


Wedd 
*What Is Design Grillo 


Masks, Puppets, Plays 


*A, Handbook for the Amateur Theatre Cotes 
Creative Dramatics Siks 
Essentials of Stage Planning 
Bell, Marshall, Southern 
Hand Puppets and String Puppets Lanchester 
Mask Making, 1954 Baranski 
Puppet Do It Yourself 1957 Pratt 
Puppet Theatre Handbook (The) Batchelder 
Puppets and Plays: A Creative Approach 
Batchelder & Comer 
Puppets and Puppetry Beaumont 
Scenery Design for the Amateur Stage 
Frederick, Fraser 
Burris-Meyer, Cole 
Forman 
Selden & Sellman 


*Scenery for the Theatre 
Scene Painting 
Stage Scenery and Lighting 


Jewelry, Enameling 


Copper Enameling 
Designing and Making Hand-Wrought 
Jewelry (New) 
*Enamel Art on Metals, 1958 Winter 
Enameling on Metal Untrach 
Enameling Principles and Practices, 1951 Bates 
Gemcraft Quick & Leiper 
Jewelry and Enamelin Pack 
Jewelry Making and Renee Zarchy 
Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, 1953 
Winebrenner 


Shoenfelt 


Mosaics 


Making Mosaics 
Mosaics 
Mosaics: Hobby and Art, 1957 


Young 
Aller & Aller 
Hendrickson 


*These books available on firm order only. 





Ideas and Methods... 


Leather 
Leathercralt, Revised, 1958 Groneman 
Leathercraft Book, 1952 Aller 


Paper 


Creating with Paper: Basic Forms and 
Variations, 1958 Johnson 
Cut Paper Work Cox 
Exploring Papier Mache, 1955 Betts 
Fun with Paper Lemming 
Paper Sculpture, 1957 Johnston 
Paper Sculpture Sadler 
Paper Sculpture & Construction (Paper) Miller 
Paper Shapes and Sculpture, 1958 Johnston 





Pottery and Sculpture 


A Potter in Japan Leach 
Craft Ceramic Sculpture, 1953 Kenny 
Ceramics, An Illustrated Guide to Creating 
and Enjoying Pottery Roy 
° Ceramics Book, 1953 Sanders 
Drawin Clay and Glazes for the Potter Rhodes 
c Complete Book of Pottery Making (The) 
1949 Kenny 
a s Greek Sculpture (new, 1960) Carpenter 
and Paintin Metal Sculpture, 1957 Lynch 
g Pottery Form and Expression Wildenhain 
Pottery Sketchbook Bohrod 
a Sculpture, Clay, Soap and Other Materials Lewis 
Titles Sculpture Techniques in Clay, Wax, Slate Eliscu 
e ea s Sculpture: The Basic Methods and Materials 
Johnson 
Stoneware and Porcelain Rhodes 
Zorach Explains Sculpture 





Weaving 

A Handweaver's Workbook Thorpe 
*New Key to Weaving, 1958 Black 
Weaving for Amateurs Coates 
Weaving You Can Do Allen 


Wood 


How to Make Objects of Wood, 1951 (paper) 

Bassett & Thurman 
Wood Carving Book, 1951 Aller 
Wood Carving with Power Tools Byers 


Crafts—General 
Adventure in Stitches, revised 1959 Korasz 
Art From Scrap Reed & Orze 
Clay, Wood and Wire, 1956 Weiss 
Complete Book of Handcrafts Zechlin 
Creative Arts & Crafts Activities Green 
Creative Crafts for Everyone Turner 
Creative Hands, rev. 1951 Cox & Warren 
Fun With Wire Leeming 
Hand Decoration of Fabrics (The) Kafka 
Handicraft, 9th Edition, Simplified Procedure 
and Projects Griswold 
Handicrafts for Children 
How to Make Your Own Pictures Rogers 
Meaning in Crafts Matill 
Paper, Ink and Roller Weiss 
Pictorial Manual of Book Binding Banister 
Printing for Pleasure Ryder 
Rugmaking Craft Allen 
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Soap Carving Gaba 
Teacher's Craft Manval Bryce, Green 
Woodcuts Biggs 


Commercial Art, Lettering 


Art of Hand-Lettering Wotskow 
Careers in Commercial Art Biegeleisen 
Lettering: A Guide for Teachers Coraide 
101 Alphabets, 1954 Hunt & Hunt 
Lettering and Alphabets (Paper) Cavanagh 
Pen and Brush Lettering and Practical Alphabets 
*Penrose Annual 1960 Delafons 
*Rendering Techniques for Commercial Art 

and Advertising, 1957 Kinghan 


Drawing and Sketching 
Animal Drawing and Painting Wilwerding 
*Drawing from Life Bridgman 
Drawing the Head and Hands Loomis 
Drawing Trees Pitz 
Figure ene all 1957 Nichols 
Figure Drawing Comes to Life, 1957 

Albert & Seckler 
Free Brush Designing Egbert & Barnet 
Fun With Pencil Loomis 
Gallery of Pencil Techniques Watson 
Holiday Drawing Book Diller 
Ink Drawing Techniques, 1957 Pitz 
*Natural Way to Draw (The), 1941 Nicolaides 
Pencil Drawing Step by Step, revised edition 

Guptill 


Painting 
Adventures in Watercolor Painting, 1954 
Montgomery 
American Painting Today, 1956 Pousette-Dort 
Art of Color and Design Graves 
Artist's Handbook of Materials and Techniques 
rev. 1956 Mayer 
Artist Methods & Materials Bozzi 
Beginning Oil Painting, Course in Painting, 
ooks 1-4, each Nordmark 
Beginning Watercolor 
' Musacchia, Fluchere, and Grainger 
*Complete Book of Artists Techniques Herberts 
*Composition in Landscape and Still Life 
Watson 
Landscape Composition in Color Richmond 
Making the Brush Behave O'Hara 
Oil Painting for the Beginner Taubes 
Oil Painting Is Fun, 1957 Fabry 
Oil Painting Step by Step Guptill 
Oil Painting Traditional and New Brooks 
*Painting & Drawing in Charcoal & Oil 
Fitrgerald 
Painting Boats & Harbors Ballinger 
Painting the Figure in Watercolor Olsen 
Pastel Painting Step by Step Sears 
*Techniques of Oil Painting Richmond 
Techniques of Painting Gasser 
Water Color Made Easy Olsen 
Water Color Methods Kent 
Water Color Painting for the Beginner Smith 
Water Color Painting Is Fun Fabry 
Watercolors of Dong Kingman and How the 
Artist Works (The) Gruskin 


"These books available on firm order only. 


Creative Hands Bookshop ¢ SCHOOL ARTS, 113 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send and bill me for: 


N APPROVAL TO SCHOOL ADDRESSES 


NAME 


ADDRESS POST OFFICE 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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EYEING CREATIVENESS 
IN NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN CLASSROOM ART | sorted itm isin “a “to coy 


Persian miniatures is now available for pur- plA KK 
chase or rental from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University. This 19-minute 
color film tells the story of Bahram Gur, a 
Persian king and a member of the Sasanian 
Dynasty which governed the Persian Empire 
between the 3rd and the 7th centuries. The 
film, according to the producer, is suitable 
for use in high schools, colleges, museums, 
clubs, and other organizations interested in 
the fine arts, in folklore, in history, and in 
the art of the film. Forspurchase or preview 
and rental information, write to the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Many other films on art 
and craft subjects are available from this 
same source; ask for a catalog. 


New Art Film The Seven Wives of Bch- pfEDBALL 4 
oe 
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DISPLAY-TEX (Corobuff) is an 
extremely durable and versatile 
CORRUGATED PAPER material 

and is available in a wide range of 
beautiful colors. Dramatic effects 
can be achieved by cutting, 
scoring, folding or rolling. 


Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 

ble and Oil Inks 

e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for... 


" 


"OPEEDBA 
COROBUFF : Ul 


; Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 
(DISPLAY-TEX) C. Howard Hunt Co. Camden 1, N. J. 


For further infagmation write: 
- 





CORPORATION 


manufacturers of y Ss *«K 
COROBUFF + FADELESS =" Save on... 
3250 Ash Street 


Palo Alto, California i. | José — of CRAFT AND WOODWORKING 
Consultant On January 1, Mr. Ruiz | SUPPLIES 


joined the staff of two long established 
Every classroom needs some artists’ material manufacturers: Shiva Artists’ 


CORRUGATED paper somewhere Colors, Chicago, Illinois and Delta Brush 


Mfg. Corp., Mount Vernon, New York 
* MATS AND FRAMES Mr. Ruiz is well qualified for his work as 


¢ BULLETIN BOARDS consultant, being a member of several art 


organizations plus having his paintings ex- 


® SEASONAL DECORATIONS hibited at various art galleries. Mr. Ruiz 
* PROPS AND BACKGROUNDS will be demonstrating and lecturing on 


working in oils, caseins, temperas and water 
colors, using Delta Brushes and Shiva Colors, 
as he travels extensively about the country 
If a painting group or art teachers would 
care to have Mr. Ruiz visit their city, please 
write to him in care of Delta Brush Corp The most complete catalog of craft 
120 South Columbus Avenue, Mount and woodworking supplies. 
Vernon, New York | 


Teaching Help The Western Pine As a ee or en It 
sociation, Yeon Building, Portland 4 w percnareie 
Oregon, has recently made available a 
folder or ‘Publications File, 1961" in which 
are listed a great many folders, circulars and 
booklets relating to wood: species, carving, 
building designs, to name a few of the sub- 
jects. Many of the items are available free ns 

for single copies; prices for quantity pur- MINNESOTA WOODWORKERS SUPPLY CO. 
chases are shown. For your free copy 
please write Western Pine Association 


CT 
 } 





1713 Olson Highwoy, Minneapolis 5, Minn 











AMACO 


CERAMIC 
METAL ENAMELING 


KILNS—27°UL approved electric 
pottery and enameling models 


WHEELS—electric and kick types 
table and floor models 

CLAYS « GLAZES— perfectly match 
ed for perfect pottery 


ENAMELS — Jewel-like colors in 80 
and 200 mesh 


Request 


1. Amaco's ‘61 Ceramic Catalog 
with Glaze Color Chart 


2. Information about 


1961 Summer 
CERAMIC WORKSHOPS 


@ Teachers and occupational ther 
apists earn undergraduate and 
graduate credits in ceramics and 
metal enameling. One and two 
week concentrated courses 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


IDIANAP | 24 NDIANA 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 
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BRUSHES “i 


| FES BEST in any C1 





EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
Insist on brushes 
made by 


M. GRUMBACHEE 


inc. 
472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

















FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEW 


FASTER 


EASIER 


Perfect in 

Portability! 
Seconds to 
Set Up! 


ewile xn” 
Previewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. 

nly 


$59.50 


WN é 
—, 
~ * 
“=a 
Previewer Jr. 
For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 
Mode! I-F ti 
on A.C. Current onty $15.95 


Model IT--For operation 


on A.C. Current and batteries $1 7.95 


Write for 
illustrated Catalog 


Wiewtex n: 


7 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., 
In Canada—ANGLOPHOTO, LTD. ~ aa 
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Anniversary On Sunday, March 12, 
1961 and for a week thereafter, some three 
and one-half million Americans throughout 
the U.S.A. will celebrate an important birth 
day, the 49th anniversary of the founding of 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. The seven-day 
celebration is known as Girl Scout Week 
and the theme is “Honor the Past—Serve 
the Future."’ Since March 12, 1912, when 
Juliette Gordon Low organized 12 girls in 
Savannah, Georgia into the first troop of 
American Girl Scouts, some seventeen 
million girls and adults have enjoyed the 
camaraderie and adventure of girl scouting 
Your local Girl Scout headquarters will be 
glad to make suggestions for art and other 
activities to help commemorate this impor 
tant event 


Paper Cutter Safety features built into 
this trimmer recommend it for use in schools: 
A tension spring keeps the blade in an up- 
right position unless it is brought down de- 
liberately; a sliding guide enables the user 
to accurately cut without contact near the 
blade; a safety guard permits fast and easy 
cutting while fingers are at a safe distance 
from the cutting edge. Further information 
on trimming boards for schools may be 
obtained from the Photo Materials Co., 
2100 West Fulton St., Chicago, Illinois 


Utility Knife A new knife featuring a re- 
tractable blade is announced by Educa- 
tional Dept., Stanley Tools, 111 Elm Street 
New Britain, Conn. A safety button, pro- 
jecting from the handle, retracts the razor- 
sharp blade. This knife is handy for cutting 
wood, paper, trimming art work and similar 
chores. For more details, write the company 
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CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 
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IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-56 © 1924 EUCLID e Cleveland 15, Oh 
A-2795 











An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America’s largest art 
supply distributor 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 














NCAE Conference 


Ohio State University, March 22-25, 1961 





~) A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 

Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers 

Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead 
SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. SA 

1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Books for Art Education 


ART from SCRAP 


by Carl Reed, Professor of Art Education and 
Joseph Orne, Associate Professor of Art Educa- 
tion; both of State University College of Education 
New Paltz, New York 


A book of materials, methods and ideas for 
using a wide variety of discarded, inexpen- 
sive and readily available items for exciting 
and creative art activities. 


Some discarded items and a desire to experiment with materials are the 
basic ingredients for making lively and original designs and forms with 
limited tools, space and budget. This book offers such variety in media 
and projects that you'll turn to it often when looking for activities that 
may be carried out at little or no cost. Here are the specific subject 


areas covered; you're sure to discover many variations as you experiment 


SCULPTURE MOSAICS MASKS JEWELRY 
GRAPHICS PUPPETS COLLAGES CRAFTS 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WORK DONE BY CHILDREN 
11 Chapters, 100 Pages Price $3.95 


OTHER HELPFUL TEACHING BOOKS 


LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 

by John Cataldo, Associate Professor, Dept. of Art Educa 

tion, Pennsylvania State University. 80 pages. Size 8x11 

Fully illustrated, color throughout Price $6.00 
COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary 

and Junior High Schools 

by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln 
School, New York City. 112 pages. Size 7') x 10. Fully 
illustrated Price $5.95 


ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Department of Ar 
Education, New York University. 44 pages. Size 8's x 11 
Fully illustrated Price $2.60 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 

by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney 
& Smith Inc., New York City. 134 pages. Size 7% x10! 
Fully illustrated Price $6.00 


PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Art, Newark, New Jersey. 70 pages. Size 8!) x11. Fully 
illustrated Price $4.75 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 

by Ame W. Randall, Chairman, Art Department, Alameda 
State College, Hayward, Calif. 112 pages. Size 7% x 10% 
Fully illustrated Price $5.95 


MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public 
Schools. 112 pages. Size 7'4 x 10'4 Fully illustrated 
Price $5.50 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston. Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Art, Newark, New Jersey. 52 pages. Size 8'5x11. Fully 
illustrated Price $3.75 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 

by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary 
Art, Atlanta, Georgia. 100 pages. Size 7x10. Fully 
illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95 


ORDER FROM: 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
113 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
Publishers of School Arts, The Art Education Magazine, 10 issves—$6.00 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


ae 


The Nature of Art and Its Implications for the Teaching of 
Art" will be the theme of the nineteenth onnual conference 
of the National Committee on Art Education, to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 22-25, 1961. Ohio State Univer- 
sity will be host to the conference, with registration in the 
main lobby of Hayes Hall on March 22. Visits have been 
arranged to various schools, artists’ studios, and crafts shops 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 22, followed by 
an art exhibit and coffee hour sponsored by the local schools 

The first general session will be held in the Ohio State 
Historical Museum Auditorium, at 8:00 p.m., with Professor 
Emeritus Arthur R. Young, chairman of the Committee, giving 
the keynote address, ‘Art and the Challenge for Teaching.”’ 
Professor Morris Weitz, department of philosophy, The Ohio 
State University, will address the Thursday morning general 
session on ‘The Nature of Art.”’ This will be followed by a 
series of group meetings arranged around ‘Backgrounds for 
the Effective Teaching of Art."’ Another series of group 
sessions on ‘Fundamentals of Creative Teaching" follows in 
the afternoon, after which there will be a reception at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts and the Columbus College of 
Art and Design. The Thursday evening session will be 
devoted to a program on “Art Education and Television,” 
with a showing of kinescopes of recent programs anda panel 
discussion, or an alternative social hour at the Ohio Union 

Arthur Wellesley Forshay, executive officer of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will address the general session 
on Friday moming on ‘The Creative Teaching of Art.”’ This 
session will be followed by group meetings on ‘Implications 
for Creative Teaching,"’ organized at various levels, with 
statements by authorities at these levels. During the after 
noon there will be Qo seres of panel discussions which con 
tinue “Implications for Creative Teaching’ at the various 
levels from the pre-school child through elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, college, teacher- 
training institutions, professional art schools, and museum 
art education A coffee hour follows in the Student Union 

A special feature will be the Friday evening banquet at 
the Student Union ballroom with Jerome Hausman arranging 
a program which will present the Baroque Music Ensemble of 
the School of Music, The Ohio State University, and selected 
art films. The Saturday morning session will feature the 
‘Looking Ahead””’ session, where leaders of the Committee 
project their thoughts and suggestions for the future Ad- 
ditional information may be secured by writing to the 
Committee in care of the Museum of Modem Art, New York 


This column will be shared alternately between the Notional Committee 
on Art Education, the Notional Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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NEW 


create the 
rich 
transparent 
beauty of 
authentic 
leaded 
STAINED 
GLASS 


TEACHERS’ TEST KIT 


@ STAIN GLASS COLORS 


A new transparent stain for use on glass, acetate, metal, foils, etc., etc 
gem-like color depth you've never before experienced! 
colors that can be blended for infinite shading variety 


® DEMONSTRATION KIT 


Contains everything needed to create an exquisite 8” 
pliable, self adhesive lead; textured glass 
No glass cutting, soldering, firing or processing required! 
Only $6.95 


front of your students’ eyes! 


ART 
MEDIA 


@ TEACHERS TEST KIT only $1.00 


Includes stains, lead, glass, adhesive, acetate, foils, etc 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES! 
IMMERMAN & SONS 


1924 Fuclid © Dept 


SG-60 


demonstration design 


12 design suggestions available! 


Avil 


Imparts 
Available in 19 compatible 


x 16" leaded, stain glass panel 
stains; brushes; etc 
Bring art history to life in 


7 Cleveland 15, Ohio 








ANOTHER TALENS’ FIRST! 


Sive quality casein, protectively 
rtight plasti af 
erlative mediun 
ma scent 


displays 


ied frames 


TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enameled tiles 
Jewelry kits 

Meta! shapes 

Tools and accessories 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


A complete line of supplies for enam- 
eling, ceramics, and other crafts. Order 
from one source for fast shipment and 
low price 


Over 200 ename! colors listed, more 
than 50 jewelry items, on outstanding 
selection of copper trays, bow!s, and 
free form pieces 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW 








THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. SA-1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Illinois 


Please send your free catalog of enomeling 
and craft supplies 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 








Just What Is Art? Betty DiVico 
of North Tarrytown, New York, an art 
teacher with considerable experience, 
has this reaction to the article by 
Peter Selz 

‘Since my graduation twenty years 
ago, so many diferent ideas have 
come up concerning art education. 
The article that started me thinking 
again is the Peter Selz article in the 
January 1961 issue, ‘Is lt Art?’ The 
first paragraph 


in the January issue: 


‘we have gotten 
away from the mechanistic approach 
of copying pictures or nature . . . no 
longer go in for stenciling or filling 
in outlines, etc., etc. But what has 
That is exactly 
what | would like to know! 


taken its place?’ 


“Exactly what, in this new day and 
age, should an art teacher be doing? 
We teach children to see—then we 
are criticized by some because we are 
not teaching them anything—we 
teach them color and perspective— 
then we are criticized for giving them 


We solve 


problems or 


crutches to lean upon 
psychological allow 
them release by permitting them to 
express feelings—and yet the article 
mentioned asks—is it art? A\rt, in this 
case, according to this article is art 
appreciation—that all art comes from 


Now, 


will you please tell me what is an art 


being aroused by works of art 


teacher to do? All | seem to hear 
lately is—what is art? 

“We seem to be delving down into 
the very substance of everything and 
twisting and turning until we don't 
know which end is up—not only in 
art but in education. Team teaching 
seems to be the new thing now—or 
machines—or 


teaching something 


else in the next few months. Believe 
me, I'm all for change, progress, and | 
can adjust to any type of change— 
but | just can't seem to orient myself 


to what is expected of an art teacher.’ 


Betty, art has many facets anc! many 
values. It is not just solely “in 
the eye of the beholder.”” You make 
it serve best each individual’s need 
and we won't care what it is called. 













Julia Schwartz 





Moy a teacher help a child learn techniques without 
adversely affecting his creative expression? What 
is the nature of technique and of creative behavior, 
and is one of these the natural enemy of the other? 


























» + 
Teaching techni que side direction), (4) the force with which one makes any single 


or series of strokes (heavily or gently), and or (5) where 


one places the strokes (overlapping or one next to the other) 
A\n art consultant wants to know what to say to an elemen- 
- This, however, 1s primarily the physical aspect of way of 

tary teacher who asks, ““How can one teach the child some 
Ss working. Technique may also be understood by filth 

technique without influencing the child's creativity ? The _ . = : . 
graders as manner of perceiving, imagining and interpreting 

latter part of the question is interpreted by the writer to read 


“without destroying the child's creativity for a teacher 
will want to affect the child's creative behavior. He will 
want to encourage it. 


experience and of organizing visual and tactile aspects of 
form in line with one's varying purposes Thus, technique 
is not an isolated physical entity; it is not an end it itself 


The d def b “deta P ) and cannot de taught as such 
e dictionar etines technique as >t ollective 
y ’, we 6 , Ps 8, COnourvery According to Lowenfeld, technique must be developed 
considered, of performance in any art In this sensé 
b b by fifth 4 ; ; as an expression of individuality He says that it involves 
technique ma e seen itt raders a or example 
9 y y 9 . ee er ee the acquisition of such skills as are needed by the individual 
to handle a stencil brush with relation to an open space 
d | to execute his own creative desires In the case of the use of 
in a stencil in Geveloping are or to ce 
ping — - oo oS ee the stencil brush, then, the teacher can invite the fifth grader 
paper. The technique or manner of performance with the 
to try to manipulate it under varying conditions Through 
brush might include (1) how one holds it (upright or aslant) 
: encouraging him to make trials, questioning him as to his 
(2) the amount of paint one loads onto the brush (a scant 


amount or a good bit more), (3) the direction of strokes 


made with it (directly downward or downward and also in a 


purposes in relation to these attempts, having him observe 
the effects of these brush experiments, and urging him to 


take these observations info account as he makes further 







trials in line with possibly revised purpose, he will be learning 
f f ; technique 

Experiments with stencil brush had more than one outcome. 
This i$ a process which invites an ever keener awareness 


of visual qualities of form It calls for increasing ability to 







entertain new ideas, revise Of refine goals, move in new 
directions, make personal choices and judgments and rely on 


one's own inner resources. Having a clearer understanding 












of the nature of technique in art and of creative behavior in 
general, the elementary teacher should find it possible to 
help a child to develop some techniques and, at the same 
time, become more creative 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


beginning. teacher 
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B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$9/.90 


motor & 
belt 
f. 0. b. 


Professional features, never before available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. New variable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now or write for com 
plete literature 


B& | MANUFACTURING C0., Dep. SA, Burlington, Wis 


FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR k 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 

COLOR CONTENT. 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 

YOUR COLORS 

USED BY ART, GRADE AND 

CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 

SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


AND AT LEADING 
SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 














SCHODLINE, KILNS pas 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
giazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies 


HARROP PRECISION FURNACE CO 
(A Division of Harrop Ceramic Service Co.) 


Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, Ohio 


A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's #590 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 


FREE C OG AT YOUR REQUEST 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide — free to teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-31 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 








PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, art 
work, etc. on ANY surface in the classroom Better than 
tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely. Approved 
by ACEI. Order from your school supply distributor or write 
for his name and information 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 156C Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


A NEW IDEA... THAT WORKS! 


“LITHO-SKETCH’”’ 
.. print real lithographs from paper 
plates... No stone, no heavy press 
Write for Details 


SAXCRAFTS, INC. 


1101 N. 3rd Street, Dept. SA, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








CERAMICS and COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes and tools, also Mosaics 
“ Activities in Ceramics” by Seeley $1.60 pd. 
Designed for school use: completely illustrated 
Send for free catalogs. 
SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River Street, Oneonta, New York 


Crafts For 
Creative 
Surface Decoration 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN—DECORATION 


A big variety of interesting practical items adaptable to un- 
limited decorative treatments. Basswood Boxes, Candleholders, 
Shakers, Bookends, etc. Quality items at low prices. 


Ail eed sanousny onic 








MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


Los Angeles 3) - WUMOLD GLUES, WC. - Chicago 12 


WEN 2) soeas Kvauues. 


and best in artist materials and equipment, newest 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 





Two age-old problems for art in- 
structors are handled rather well by 
Wayne Thiebaud, Sacramento Junior 
College, in two films. Each film would 
have application and appeal to both 
children and adults interested in A\rt 
Space (11 min. color). Through 
clever use of animation and support- 
ing color some of the complex prob- 
lems of space are clearly defined 
Five basic concepts for achieving a 
feeling of space and distance are re- 
viewed: Size diflerences—same ob- 
ject, different objects; vanishing 
points—single and multiple; Color— 
shades, hues; overlapping objects; and 
exaggeration of features of an object 
Design (11 min. color). Animation 
and color are used judiciously to 
achieve maximum effect and under- 
standing. Four avenues of design 
development are explored: basic 
shapes and their families, circles, 
squares, triangles; combinations of 
these basic shapes and their modi- 
fications; repeating shapes—both 
regular and irregular, related and un- 
related; and by distorting, stylizing 
and exaggerating. Repeated refer- 
ence is made from abstraction to 
reality which aids in bridging the 
usual void in mental application and 
appreciation of form and design 
A not-so-recent but equally note- 
worthy film exemplifying space and 
design in life, produced by Paul Bur- 
ford and Virginia Purcell of Chap- 
man College, is Art in Our World 
(11 min. color). The “art is every- 
where” theme is skillfully handled 
with carefully interrelated ‘‘shots’’ of 
nature and man-made art experi- 
ences: rock, plaster, concrete, bits of 
metal, wire, trees, bark, sculpture, 
wood carving, insects, sky patterns 
These films are distributed by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, California 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 





Harry Wood 


Dr. Harry Wood, past-president of Pacific Arts, is art 
department chairman at Arizona State University, Tempe. 


Animation Art, in the Commercial Film by Eli Levitan 
(Reinhold, 1960, $6.95) 


prehensive book which strikes close to the native interests 


Here is a concise, clear and com- 


(comics, cartoons, television) of the unreconstructed teen- 
ager. Steps are so cut-and-dried that even a dim-wit as 
moronic as one of the typical cartoon characters on a tele- 
vision commercial could understand it. Ass the text says 
‘The two circles used in the construction and drawing of the 
head can be used to draw almost any type of cartoon head 
for animation purposes. (p 32) Human beings, we learn, 
are reducible to three types of motion walk, strut, Or run, 
while ‘squash and stretch’’ are the artistic means devised (as 
in football) for building his character. Illustrations include 
one set of little corner pieces arranged so that you can Flip 
them like a professional ‘‘flipper."’ It's fun to see the dopey 
hero start walking on page 73 and wind up in the glossary! 
| could spot only one error: on page 67, ‘“When planning a 
walk to a musical accompaniment, the animator should avoid 
having the character's heel come down on the beat. The 
action will always look better if the hit comes on the flat- 
footed position."’ But heels pictures on the same page thud 
in the hit position six times! 

Classrooms should profit greatly from learning to think 
in the time-dimension, like the animator. Through stop- 
watching himself as he mugs in the mirror, through exposure 
sheets and bar sheets, through ‘‘beat’’ and “‘anticipation,”’ 
he discovers that ‘‘A change of pace is a necessity: and the 
greater the desired accent, the greater the change of pace 


should be 


animated action, including mouth actions’’ (page 58). Good 


This basic rule can be applied to almost all 


rule for teachers!* 

Evergreen Gallery paperbacks Philip Guston by Dore 
Ashton and De Kooning, by Harriet Janis and Rudi Blesh 
(both Grove Press, 1960, $1.95), contain 12 color plates 
each and many black and white plates. The first author 
buries Guston under wagon-loads of fly-blown prose, driving 
one gratefully back to the color plates where the artist him- 
self speaks with poetic clarity and force. The twenty-nine- 
page text seems on the defensive, belittling both artist and 
reader, as if the critic were sure that all will consider his man 
psychotic and unsalable, unless he proves otherwise. The 
author's statement: “He was never a realistic painter’ 
(page 10) | consider misguided historical distortion, consid- 
ering Guston's murals and exciting illustrations for Fortune 
Magazine in the ‘40's 

Ashton sets up an artificial category of ‘‘urban’’ painters 
(opposed to ‘‘nature’’ painters), presumably engaged ex- 
clusively in ‘‘a metaphysical search for ideal essences’’ 


(page 8), later adds: ‘‘A painting became a portrait of an 
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inner life heavy with transmigration’ (page 53). Such over- 
verbal mishmash, unfortunately, burdens the art of a gifted 
painter and teacher with confusion rather than genuine 
insight 

The volume on De Kooning is a contrast in every way, 
beautifully designed, vivid, easy to understand, yet pro- 
found It will background laymen frightened by one of 
De Kooning’s monstrous females in ‘soiled pinks'’ (“flanged 
voracity behind the ‘soft-sell’ smile’’) (page 64), and enable 
art teachers to up-date studio and appreciation courses by 
including his ‘shamelessly self-expressive’’ (page 8) shockers 
in a constructive way Especially curious are discussions of 
his ‘personal space’ and his erstwhile technique of “hand 
writing pictures 

The Creative Arts in American Education, Thomas 
Munro, and Herbert Read (Harvard University Press, 1960, 
$2.50). Munro scolds that monster American Education” 
for being ‘too exclusively verbal, intellectual and practical," 
then wearily restates the traditional defenses of school art, 
adding bluntly: “The result of ignoring sex in high school 
art is not only to lose the recognized values of great art in 
refining and harmonizing the sexual impulses and attitudes” 


(page 29) 


drawing on sources from Coleridge to Confucius, pleads for 


Sir Herbert Read's mature, witty and wise essay, 
balancing “brainwork'’ with “handwork."’ Recalling that 
Freud believed work constructively sublimated erotic in- 
stincts, Read insists this does not operate where the “work” 
is ‘‘toil.”’ Constructive work" he equates with “aesthetic 
play.” 

Printmaking by Gabor Peterdi (Macmillan, 1959, 
$12 50) combines gallery of fine prints with detailed, expert 
advice on all types of printmaking except lithography 
Especially strong in metal engraving, Peterdi stresses crafts 
manship, never neglecting to add salty opinions on materials, 
techniques or aesthetics and to tell why Clearly a vigilant 
teacher of vast experience, he offers valuable grandfotherly 
cautions about typical student errors. This comprehensive 
book is the only possible competition for Jules Heller's 
Printmaking Teday (Holt, 1958, $6.00) 


which is indispensable for lithography and better stream- 


excellent 


lined for beginning classroom use.* 
The Sclomon R. Guggenheim Museum, Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright (Horizon, 1960, $3.95) 


look into one of the world’s great buildings, the first since 


Breathtaking 


Gothic cathedrals to conceive architecture as interior space 
Brief, pithy text by Wright 
fold-out four pages wide.* 


Superb photos include two on 


Any book review, followed by a*, may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 113 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 
Over 1,000 GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Study Workshops 
Professional Institutes 
oa 


FACILITIES of 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY 
RESEARCH 
Special Courses in Art 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—Aug. 19 
a 


RECREATIONAL and 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays 
Museums Swimming Fishing 
Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
720 Johnston Hall 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


~ PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed 
Accredited. 4-year B.F.A 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
KE. M. Benson, Dean 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


338 SOUTH BROAD STREET. PHILADELPHIA 2. PA 





AT THE NAEA Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida April 11-15, 1961 
visit us at Booth 23 


SCHOOL ARTS 


PRINTERS BUILDING 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Bosten, Mass. 
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HELP MAKE 


CREATIVE HANDS 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
WORLD WIDE 


An opportunity and a challenge. A 
Crafts Director with Army Special 
Services plans, directs, and promotes 
a comprehensive crafts program for 
the military personnel. Army crafts 
shops and photo centers are up to date 
in equipment and operation. 


Positions are established in Europe 
(Germany/France/Italy), Korea, 
Okinawa, Alaska and many of the 
other 49 states. Tour of duty, two 
years in most areas; one year in Korea 


Crafts Director positions in Europe 
are not in the Federal Civil Service 
Basic requirements: U.'S. citizenship; 
women, single; men, single preferred; 
degree in Art or Art Education and 
professional work experience. A writ 
ten eXamination is not required. The 
starting salary is $4345 to $6435 per 
year plus housing overseas and trans 
portation to duty station 


For brochure write: 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMP-R (C7) 
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ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
Boston Museum School 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
New York University 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art 
U.S. Army Special Services 


University of Minnesota 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Advance Crayon & Color Corporation 
American Art Clay Co 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith, Inc 
Milton Bradley Company 
Arthur Brown & Bro 
Delta Brush Co 
M. Grumbacher Inc 
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Cover IV 
Cover Il 
Cover Ill 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Co 37, 42 


Lamp Products 

Lewis Artists Supply Co 
Talens & Son 

F. Weber Company 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Viewlex, Inc 


48 
48 
46 
36 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Creative Hands Bookshop 40, 41 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
B & I Manufacturing Co 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co 
Harrop Precision Furnace Co 
Immerman & Sons 


Seeley's Ceramic Service 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


Bemiss-Jason Corporation 

Brooks Manufacturing Co 

Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 

J. L. Hammett Co 

Minnesota Woodworkers Supply Co 
O-P Craft Co 

Sax Bros 

Thomas C. Thompson 

Wilhold Glues 





CARNEGIE 
college of 


a 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
DESIGN - GRAPHIC ARTS 
ART EDUCATION 


| BFA and MFA degree 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Expert advice can be very helpful when planning 
a new art room. Dr. Baumgarner shows that the art 
room design should grow out of an understanding of 
the kinds of art experiences children should have. 


We are planning for a new junior and a new senior high 
school. Little art is being taught now; so | am a committee of 
one to make suggestions and recommendations for the art 
department which we plan on having. In the seventh and 
eighth grades we do papier-mache, soap sculpture, water 
color, painting on glass, etc., but | certainly feel at a loss as 
far as planning for this program in modern schools. Could 
you give me some help, please? West Virginia 

You have begun well. A consideration of the kind of art 
experiences you want your students to have, the art pro- 
gram—is the place to start. Will your school enrollment be 
large enough to require more than one teacher station, or will 
you be teaching both junior and senior high students? Will 
your school board provide equipment and supplies for a com- 
prehensive art program of drawing and painting, modeling 
and carving, construction, weaving, printing? Will pro- 
What 


can you arrange about location? The placement of the art 


vision be made for television, slides and films use? 


room so that all students and faculty can glance in and 
see work in process provides a visual experience to many 
and may increase understanding, arouse and deepen interest 
Can you consider proximity of art rooms to the shops and 
homemaking areas so that program may be planned with 


unity and strength to combine the best of each for students ? 


i 





Gea PETERICH PHOTO 


You have organizec your program, now you are ready to 
get measurements for work spaces, equipment and furniture, 
There are numerous sources of help, the 


school architect, other well-designed schools to visit, books 


their storage 


on school planning, equipment catalogs, some state guides 
Pennsylvania 
New 
York published a pamphlet on art room planning The 


for art education have suggestions for rooms 


and Virginia quides include such recommendations 


loan service of Eastern Arts Association includes a set of 
The NAEA has recently published a 
pamphlet on Planning the Art Room. Purchase order may be 
addressed to Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive Secretary, NAEA, 
1201 16th Street, N Ww. Washinaton, D C 


slides on art rooms 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


An example of a high school art room plan by Dr. Baum- 
garner from a publication of the New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Education. Suggested facilities accompanying 
the plan were: (1) Storage closet, 12 feet by 6 feet by 9 feet, 
one door opening in; (2) Shelf, 36 inches by 22 inches by 36 
inches over trash can; (3) Tackboard 9 feet from floor to 
top of storage; (4) Table 6 feet by 30 inches by 30 inches 
to hold kiln and spray booth; (5) Counter, 7 feet by 18 inches 
by 320 inches for clay work; (6) Shelf, 36 inches by 30 inches 
by 36 inches over trash can and clay bin; (7) Sink with 
cabinet, 48 inches by 24 inches by 36 inches; (8) Tack- 
board, 47 inches from baseboard to 7 feet; (9) Clerestory 
windows along 36 inches of wall on shop side, 4 feet by 4 
feet; (10) Chalk board, 6 feet by 4 feet; (11) Fluorescent 
lights; electrical outlets, 110V and 220V; and gas outlets. 





elling Simplified 


EDITORIAL 





This is for our business associates, 
the commercial firms that manufacture 
and sell art supplies and equipment 
We don't know how many read this 
page. We tried to think of a catchy 
title that would compete for attention 
ina world of blarina, glaring, visual 
loudspeakers, but we just don't have 
if If this makes sense, write your 
commercial man, not your congress- 
man. When you pay a bill, place an 
order, or direct an inquiry to one of 
these firms, please write across the 
paper in bold (preferably red) strokes 
the following See the School Arts 
editorial, March 1961. 


thousand art educators and purchas- 


If several 


ing agents will do this, it should arouse their curiosity —which 
is the First step in getting anybody to read anything Maybe 
you had better add this sentence: Does this concern your 


firm? Then they will be more curious, and this may do it 


We have said it 


before, perhaps too casually, thinking that its very logic 


What we wish to suggest ts nothing new 


should appeal to these companies without shouting about it 
We are now convinced that nothing is going to happen about 
it unless there is conspicuous public demand. So, write a 
letter, send a postcard, suggest it to your representative 


when he calls or when you see him at the art convention 


In brief, the proposal is simply that the commercial firms 
doing business in the area of art adopt a plan that has been 
de veloped and used many years by the American Institute of 
Architects One is that all 
catalogs be the same size The other is that an index be 


printed along the margin of the cover at the lower right- 


It has two principal features 


hand corner By these very simple innovations, which would 
not affect the cover design in any way, itt would be possible 
for the art teacher and purchasing agent to file catalogs 
in such a way that they may be easily located Does this 
We think it does, because anything which 
makes it easier to place an order with a particular company is 
It should 


also eliminate the problem of wasted catalogs when teachers 


make sense ? 
going to bring in more sales for that company 


cannot locate them when they are needed It will save the 
time of the person placing orders, eliminate some of the 
headaches when an order must be placed on short notice, 


cut down on frenzied correspondence and telegraph billse 


Let’s discuss the size of the catalogs. Most files are planned 
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to accommodate materials eight-and-one-half inches by 


eleven inches. Many catalogs are now published in that 
size so that there would be no problem of changing the size 
of catalog plates. This should be a definite goal for size 
Some catalogs are printed in a nine inches by twelve inches 
size. In many cases the margins could be cut down to the 
size recommended and found best by the American Institute 
of Architects. For these firms there could be a period of 
gradual change if the expense of making new plates would 
That is, the nine by twelve 
size could be crowded into most present files pending the 


time when all are in the standard letterhead size 


be prohibitive at the time 


Firms 
should realize that the very small mailing pieces and pricé 
lists would settle to the bottom of the files and not bs 
seen, if they were filed at all Actually most of these 
pieces are stuffed in drawers or piled on shelves, serving 
little purpose because they cannot be located promptly when 
needed. We suspect that many of them die an early death in 
the wastebasket. A standard plan would not eliminate the 
opportunity of using small mailing pieces to attract special 
attention at the moment, but firms should understand that 
these serve very little purpose 


after the day received 


Let’s discuss the index plan. Realizing that modifications 
may be necessary inexpenence, and that trade organization 
and the National Art Education Association should partici 
pate in evolving and changing the system from time to time, 
our suggestion for a start is that commercial firms reserve the 
outside one-half inch by three inches on the right hand end 
of the long trimmed edge, and center the type index ref- 
Pending a better idea, the index 
could include the art area covered, 
“adhesives, 
This could be followed in parenthesis with the year of pub 
lication, as CERAMICS (1961) 


catalogs each year, or which use supplementary price 


erence in this space 


such as ‘‘general 


paper, ‘“iewelry,”’ ‘‘ceramics,’’ and so on 


Firms which do not print 
lists 
could use the same paper size and index plan for the price 
lists Twelve or fourteen point bold Gothic type would seem 
to be about right for the index. It may be a good idea t« 
have the catalogs punched to fit a standard letter-size 
notebook, making the catalogs flexible for shelf storaaé 
We would like to publish the 


cooperate 


nomes of the firms that wil 
with such a plan with their next cataloas ana 


request that they write us whe n decisions have been mode 
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Creativity it’s a little girl drawing with a new crayon. It’s a six year C z a y i { é 


MILTON BRADLEY 


old boy elbow-deep in fresh finger paint. It’s any child whose creative spark 


aren r tt «= 


CRAYONS 


is fanned by an interested teacher. Dependable materials help, too 


So choose the finest for your youngsters — specify Crayrite Crayons and other 


superior coloring materials from Milton Bradley. 


BRIGHTER STRONGER 


MILTON BRADLEY MB SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





FAMOUS 
FOR 
VERSATILITY! 


i, a 
POWDER TEMPER! 
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* MAERICAN CRAYON 
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Prang Powder Tempera matches today's mood 
in Art Education, from early beginnings 
to advanced explorations 


Versatile and adaptable these lively colors 
open a new world of imaagination ang creative 
experiences for every student, regardless 

of age, talent or training 


Quick to make ready .. . so easy to use. 
inviting inspired results. They stretch your 
budget, and teaching time, too! 
Challenge your class with fresh, new 
applications, made possible with Prang. 


WRITE FOR NEW IDEAS FOLDER. DEPT. SA-116 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW YORK 
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